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CHAPTER I 

INTR OD UCTOR V. 

T is very difficult for us in these days 
of books, costly or cheap, elegant or 
plain, grave or gay, to realize that 
a very few hundred years ago books of all 
kinds were scarce and very valuable, and 
that the Bible, the Book of books, was copied 
in secret and read in terror. When printing 
made books somewhat less expensive, the Bible, 
translated into the language of the country, was 
a forbidden book. Many men, good and noble 
in themselves, like our Sir Thomas More, 
thought that for the Bible to be placed in the 
hands of the common people was a dangerous 
thing — the poor and ignorant should be content 
to hear only those portions that the priests 
might think fit to read in the churches; iAey 
were the shepherds who were appointed to feed 
the sheep. But, unfortunately, they did noi 
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feed the sheep; "the hungry sheep looked up 
and were not fed." Furthermore, the parts of 
the Scriptures deemed best for their instruction 
were read in Latin, and needed explanation 
from the priests, who gave the translation 
rather freely to suit their own views. They 
knew that if the people had the Bible in their 
own tongue, the many false renderings given 
by them would be detected, and their influence 
over their flocks be shaken. 

It is easy, therefore, to see that any oi^e who 
should have enlightened the ignorant and the 
unliearned, would have thereby exposed himself 
to the utmost hatred and enmity of the clergy, 
both high and low. Alas that it should have 
been so! That the religion of Christ should 
have been wrested by man to cover his greed, 
his love of power, his baseness ! In the first 
ages it was not so. Persecutions from heathen 
kings and emperors purified the early Church 
from hypocrites and time-servers. There was 
then nothing to be gained in this world by 
being a Christian. 

By degrees,* however, the great men of earth 
renounced their heathen customs and accepted 
the pure religion of Christ, which revealed to 
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them a God worthy to be worshipped, a mode 
of life calculated to inspire them with nobl^ and 
lofty feelings and desires ; by His life here 
below, He showed them a perfect example of 
a blameless life — pure, noble, self-denying, and 
practical. It was not He who taught us that 
a man ought to retire to the woods or desert 
caves in order to serve God, nor that a life 
of solitude and of prayer and fasting was 
most pleasing to the Creator of all things. No! 
Christ's work was in the world, and thus He 
taught His disciples, and while the Church 
kept closely to His commands and laboured 
for others, teaching the right way and following . 
therein herself, the heathen powers might 
persecute and slay, but they could neither 
condemn nor scoff. 

The Bible of the Jews, the " Law and the 
Prophets," together with the hundred and fifty 
Psalms, were written of course in Hebrew, and 
consequently were sealed books to the majority 
of men, who cared not to study the crabbed 
and difficult Hebraic characters ; but the 
Gospels and the Epistles to the various 
Christian Churches in Asia were written in 
Greek, or in the modern dialects of that old 
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and glorious language. All cultured men then 
read Greek, and so the New Testament- was 
carefully copied and sent into all parts of the 
world; the monks in the early ages being for 
the most part the transcribers of the precious 
volume. 'Even these copies were not made 
without much opposition. This in itself shows 
that no book, save one written under Divine 
inspiration, could have lived through so many 
persecutions. Bibles were burnt again and 
again, first by heathen, and afterwards — with 
shame let it be said — by so-called Christians ! 

As an illustration of the destruction and 
the means of preserving the Bible in the early 
days of Christianity, take the following : — " A 
literary party was one evening assembled at 
the house of a nobleman, when a gentleman in 
the company put this question to them : * If 
every copy of the Neiw Testament had been 
destroyed by Diocletian in the third century, 
would it have been possible to have recovered 
it again from the extracts made from it in the 
works of the fathers of the second and third 
centuries?' This question quite startled the 
company, but no one could answer it. Two 
months afterwards, Dr. Buchanan called upon 
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Sir David Dalrymple, or, as he was called, 
Lord Hales, the Scotch judge; pointing to 
a table covered with books and papers, Sir 
David said, * Look at these ! You remember 
the strange question about the fathers and the 
New Testament, which was put by one of the 
company two months ago?' Dr. Buchanan 
said he remembered it well. * That question 
aroused my curiosity,' said the judge, * and as 
I knew I possessed all the extant lathers of 
the second and third centuries, I commenced 
the search, and up to the present time I have 
found the entire New Testament all but eleven 
verses' "* 

Quotations are often made from these 
fathers, such as Origen, St. Augustine, 
Clement of Alexandria, Polycarp, and many 
others. No man who wrote later than the 
twelfth century was styled a '' father." 

Far be it from us to depreciate the work 
that was carried on in monasteries. When 
they were established, they were the centres 
of learning; from their cells issued forth 
numbers of beautifully illuminated manuscripts 
and portions of the New Testament ; a man 

* " The Priceless Treasure,'' by John W. Kirton. 
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sometimes spent his whole life in making 
a complete copy. The only schools, at first, 
were those belonging to monasteries; the only 
knowledge of medicine or of any art whatever 
was contained in these secluded places. In 
warlike times, churches and monasteries were 
the only spots that were free from the devas- 
tating rage of hostile and invading soldiery ; 
even the fiercest foe generally respected the 
sanctity of places filled with men whose duties 
were so sacred and so beneficial. When the 
Church grew in power, she was able to restrain 
the almost ungovernable fury of kings, and to 
use that power for the good of the nation. 
It was only when abuses crept in, when power 
and high places were greedily sought after, 
when evil doings were connived at, when the 
sinner was rich or powerful, when " Love not 
the world nor the things of this world " was 
read without the not, and obeyed to the letter, 
that men arose in different parts, — earnest, pure- 
hearted men, who dared to think for themselves, 
and denounced the^ abuses, the greed, and the 
generally wicked lives of the clergy. 

Savonarola in Italy, Luther in Germany, and 
Wiclif in England, are the first to whom our 
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minds revert. The two last mentioned, beside 
denouncing the errors of the times and pointing 
to a better way of life, made it possible for 
others to know the Scriptures for themselves by- 
translating the Bible or parts of the Bible into 
German and English. It is not our place here 
to enter into the lives of these men. Their 
influence was lasting and wide-spread. Savona- 
rola's life was not spent in vain ; and though he 
left but few writings, he left a noble memory, 
and an example that has never been lost. 
Luther, the ** hero of the Reformation," shook 
the world to its foundations, and prepared men 
to think and feel for themselves ; after him no 
one need willingly have returned to slavish 
obedience to the dogmas of a Church, which 
they could not respect, because of the worldli- 
ness and evil living of those who called 
themselves her servants. , Wiclif, nearly two 
centuries before Luther, in the reigns of 
Edward IIL and Richard IL, had denounced 
and exposed the priestly arrogance and 
awakened men's minds in England. By word 
of mouth, by his " theses," his tracts, and finally 
by his translation of the Bible, many men were 
able to see the errors of those doctrines taught 
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in the Church. But Wiclif did not, like Luther, 
break away from her communion and found a 
Reformed Church, — the time for that was not 
yet fully CQme, — ^neither did he wish to do so; he 
wished, like many true-hearted men before and 
after him, to tear away the errors that had 
grown upon the original doctrines, and to 
reform the lives of those who professed to teach 
men the way to salvation. After a somewhat 
stormy life, denounced as "heretic" and 
" infidel," brought up before "rulers and kings," 
he yet suffered no martyrdom, but retired 
quietly to his pleasant rectory at Lutterworth, 
where he devoted himself to his greatest work, 
the translation of the Bible into English. He 
did not, however, translate from the original, 
but from the Latin Bible then in use. This 
Latin Bible was called the VulgatCy and was 
the work of various translators, of whom St. 
Jerome in the fourth century is the first of 
.whom we have any record. Latin, in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, being the vulgar or common 
tongue, as Greek had been before it, this 
translation was then a great boon, although 
the learned in the Church owned that it was by 
no means perfect. The Psalms in the English 
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Prayer Book are translated from the Vulgate ; 
hence the Latin headings which we see at 
the beginning of each Psalm, and the slight 
variation between them and the Bible Psalms, 
which in our present Authorized Version of 
the Bible were translated in the reign of 
James I. of England. 

Tyndale, whose life we are going to follow, 
is linked with the memories of the town of 
Gloucester. Gloucestershire was his native 
county ; in the beautiful cathedral of Gloucester 
he had often worshipped ; and in the old 
Abbot's Hall, so full of historic interest, he 
was summoned to appear for daring to read 
the Gospels, in English, to the people, To 
this old hall did William the Conqueror often 
repair when on a hunting expedition, and was 
there right royally entertained. Here, too, 
the young king Henry HI. received the oaths 
of fealty from his subjects. Hither came also 
Edward HI. and his noble queen, Philippa, to 
receive the body of his murdered father, 
Edward H., from Berkeley, and to place it in 
a fitting shrine in the choir of the Cathedral. 
'* Thus, after the lapse of more than three 
centuries, the unseen chain of sympathy and 
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unity of purpose has linked together the first 
translator of the New Testament from the 
Greek and the last reviser of that same text, 
to whom we in this day owe so much — in the 
old hall where both alike have raised fheir 
voices for the truth." 

So says Miss Emma Marshall in " Day- 
spring," where Tyndale appears among a 
number of fictitious but harmonious characters. 
The " last reviser " of whom she speaks is 
the Bishop of Gloucester, under whose auspices 
the present** revision' of the Testament has 
recently been made. The late Dean of West- 
minster (Dean Stanley) had, we think, quite 
as much to do with it as the bishop, but with 
the humility of his nature he suffered not his 
name to appear in connection with it, and 
Gloucester with her bishop share the honour of 
the last translation of the New Testament (from 
the Greek), with Tyndale its first translator. 

We may perhaps find occasion to quote from . 
parts of the translations of both Wiclif and 
Tyndale, when it will be seen that the English 
is perfectly comprehensible, although quaint 
in style and very variable as to spelling. 
Many words were introduced that were at first 
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not understood by our forefathers, such as 
consolation, reconciliation, sanctification, im- 
mortality, transfigure, and all words necessary 
for conveying complex and abstract ideas. 
OuTr Book of Common Prayer, which was com- 
piled in the reign of the boy King Edward VI., 
affords us many beautiful specimens of the 
English of that time : the efforts may readily 
be traced by which the Saxon meanings were 
linked to the Latin equivalents. These efforts 
resulted in such double phrases as " humble 
and lowly," " assemble and meet together," 
** pray and beseech you," and many others 
too numerous to mention, but which at once 
arise to the minds of those who are at all 
familiar with the book. 

This is a long preamble to the life of Tyn- 
dale, and we have yet to show somewhat of' 
the times into which he was born, — turbulent, 
thoughtful, earnest, and dangerous times, — when 
men were eagerly seeking for the Truth, when 
a king, who began his reign with every promise 
of good, developed into a tyrannical, headstrong, 
and vindictive sovereign, whom men feared and 
served faithfully, yet could neither respect nor 
love. He attracted men towards him, how- 

2 
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ever, for he was not wholly bad; but, once 
crossed in his will, no lioness robbed of her 
whelps could be more savage. He freed the 
land from the papal rule it is true, but only 
to make himself a pope ; he cleared away many 
religious houses, and abolished their schools, 
but only to reap the revenues thereof, or to 
bestow them on his favourites. His son, the 
pious Edward, did much in his young life to 
repair the injuries inflicted by the eighth Henry 
on the cause of learning, by founding schools, 
principally grammar schools, in different parts, 
the best known to Londoners being that in the 
city, called Christ's Hospital,* where boys in 
the quaint, and by no means unpicturesque, 
costume of the sixteenth century, play at leap- 
frog in the paved court, overshadowed by the 
grey, time-worn towers of their beautiful old 
hall, which has seen so many generations of 
boys live their litde life there, before going into 
the great world outside. 



* See page 92, Chap, viii 



CHAPTER II. 

^^^HE early years of Tyndale are lost 
to us. Even the date of his birth is 
uncertain, but it is generally thought 
to be between the years 1480 and 1490, making 
him nearly the same age as Luther, who was 
born in 1483. Slymbridge, a little country town 
in the Vale of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, has 
the honour to be his reputed birthplace — a 
quiet agricultural spot, whose inhabitants were 
engrossed in the production of butter and 
cheese, and whose lives were peaceful and 
uneventful. Among these memories of a happy 
country life young Tyndale lived his first years, 
all unthinking of the great future that lay before 
him. ** The dairymaid was the true annalist 
of Slymbridge ; and the only occurrence, beyond 
drought, which would distress the peaceful 
population, would be the occasional predatory^ 
incursions by their lawless neighbours from the 
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Forest of Dean, which waved in beautiful slopes 
towards the west, as a picturesque counter- 
balance to the Cotswolds in the east. Such 
a place one naturally associates with stagnant 
thought and immemorial traditions. Like the 
rest of the Manor of Berkeley, it passed into 
the hands of the crown ; and this led to the 
institution of one of the most charming customs 
that still exists in England. Annually on the 
first of May, the choristers of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, ascend the tower of that princely esta- 
blishment, and at five in the morning join in 
singing a hymn, which floats down in the sweet 
morning air, like the music of the spheres. 
Originally, it is said, the hymn was a requiem 
for the repose of the soul of Henry VII.; and 
to this present day, the money which rewards 
the choristers is paid from the Rectory of 
Slymbridge. The patronage of the Rectory 
is likewise vested in Magdalen College ; and 
this connection was, doubtless, not without its 
influence when Tyndale was ready to be sent 
to the University."* 

To Oxford William went when very young ; 
some say he was but fifteen, for he was quick 

^ Demaus' " Wiinam Tyndale." 
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and intelligent and especially apt in the study 
of languages — a most necessary qualification for 
one who was to render his country such service 
as his. 

It may seem strange that Wiclif, who had 
lived but one century before, should appear to 
be forgotten. Neither he nor his works were 
really forgotten, but a fitrce persecution against 
the ** Lollards,'' .as his followers were called, 
had silenced any outward sign. Printing was 
an unknown art during his life, so all his books 
were copied by hand. This was, of course, 
slow work, but those copies thus made were 
read and implanted in the hearts and minds of 
these earl)' reformers, so that though the books 
when found were seized and burned, they could 
not be torn from the memory of the people. 
Tyndale had great difficulty in getting his books 
printed, and had even to go abroad, and from 
thence send them to England, as we shall see 
in reading his life. 

In the county of Gloucester the Lollards 
were still in favour; it is therefore probable 
that William, as a child, may have caught some 
echo of his great predecessor's work and doc- 
trines. Wiclif is said to have held the living 
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of Westbuiy- on-Trim, which is to the north- 
west of Bristol, and it is certain that John 
Purvey, the distinguished reviser of the (then) 
new translation, preached in Bristol, the busy 
metropolitan city of the west, and denounced, 
in eloquent terms, the corrupting influence of 
those professing to teach the will of God — the 
priests and friars whose lives 'were so notoriously 
bad. 

The influence of WicliPs teaching apparently 
had passed away. It was, however, but the 
sleep before spring, but the winter rest that 
should cause the leaf to be greener and the 
blossom to be more fragrant. Tyndale and 
Latimer in England, Luther and Hutten in 
Germany, were to be the heralds of a freedom 
only just thought of ** under the breath," so to 
speak, for the power of the Church in those 
days was too great to be defied, and even, as 
we have said, when Henry broke the papal 
sway in England, it was but that he might rule 
over men's hearts and consciences, and that 
he might be the supreme head of all things, 
both religious and political, so that Englishmen 
only changed their spiritual master, and for 
many years they were still in bondage. How- 
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ever, happier days were in store. Over the 
minds of many men the religious dogmas and 
the minute ceremonial taught and inculcated 
by the priests, no longer held sway. They 
went on pilgrimages, they offered candles, they 
fasted, and paid all their dues, but the spirit 
of devotion was gone — faith was dead in many 
a heart, and incredulous looks and tones often 
betrayed the real feelings of the apparently 
devout. Well for them was it that a new light 
was arising, an earthly ** Dayspring " that 
should reveal the true spiritual life — that God 
in His Son should again be made manifest to 
men — that a new Epiphany was at hand. Else 
had men sunk into a state of apathy bordering 
on scepticism, as has been the case in those 
countries where ceremonial overshadowed true 
religion, where fees paid to the Church took 
the place of duties unfulfilled. This was not 
a new state of things. Under other conditions, 
and among an Eastern people fourteen hundred 
years before, Christ found the same spiritual 
deadness, the same narrowness of creed, and 
condemned it in the bitterest words that ever 
fell from His lips — those lips that spoke so 
many words of love and tenderness, and yet 
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could Utter words of burning scorn for all 
meanness and hypocrisy, for all uncharitable- 
ness and greed, 

William Tyndale noticed all these things;, 
with shrewd and observant eyes. His own 
county of Gloucester was reckoned the most 
holy in all England. In it were no less than 
six mitred abbeys, churches innumerable, and 
that most ' precious relic, the blood of Hailes, 
the sight of which was supposed to ensure 
eternal salvation ; and so strong was the power 
of the clergy throughout Gloucester that it 
became a familiar proverb to say ** as sure as 
God is in Gloucester," when one wanted to 
confirm a statement. 

** Of the members of the household," says 
Demaus, ** among whom Tyndale grew up to 
maturity, we have almost nothing to record. 
His father and mother are personages unknown 
as yet to history; of his brother Edward we 
have already heard" [he is supposed to have 
been the local receiver of the rents for the 
Manor of Berkeley], "and he had besides a 
brother John, who was subsequently established 
as a merchant in London, and who, in 1531, 
was brought before Sir Thomas More, charged 
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with receiving and distributing copies of the 
English New Testament, and was fined and 
subjected to an ignominious punishment for 
this heinous offence. Stokesley, the then 
Bishop of London, formerly rector of Slym- 
bridge, summoned John Tyndale before him 
for sending money over the sea to his brother 
William, and for receiving and retaining letter^ 
from his brother, so that we may believe 
Tyndale was, from his earliest years, blessed 
with the sympathy of relations like-minded with 
himself." 

We have very little knowledge of his 
university life, except that even there, where 
the study of theology was shortened, and the 
reading of the Bible discouraged in every way, 
Tyndale prepared himself for the work of his 
life. Greek was but little studied in England, 
and Hebrew, Tyndale appears to have learnt 
abroad in after years. He made himself pro- 
ficient in both Latin and Greek, and with a 
few bold spirits ventured to read the Bible for 
himself without troubling about the expositions 
and commentaries with which it had been hedged 
about. The Latin previously taught, and taken 
from the writings of the Middle Ages, was 
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corrupt and barbarous, but now that a revival 
of learning was just beginning, earnest students 
demanded that the classic authors of Rome 
should be read, and in spite of the denun- 
ciations of Duns Scotus and others of his 
stamp, Virgil and Terence began to be studied 
in the universities. All things were conducing 
to a better education in schools and colleges. 
A few Englishmen had actually preferred to 
study in Italy, where the revival of learning 
had made great strides ; Grocyn, Linacre, 
and Latimer* were among these energetic 
men, and so famous did they make Oxford, 
that Erasmus, the subtle great-little Dutchman, 
even was attracted thither, and made many 
friends in England, one of them being William 
Tyndale. There is yet one other whom we 
must mention, and that is John Colet, the 
famous Dean of St. Paul's, who was among 
the first to use the Scriptures freely, reading 
the plain text, and refusing all interpretations 
or attempts at explanation. He, too, had 
travelled in Italy, and had studied Greek there, 
like Grocyn and Linacre, and fired with 

 William Latimer, not the famous Hugh Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester. 
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enthusiasm, when he had read the New Testa- 
ment in its original tongue, he began to 
proclaim abroad his good news. He, too, had 
doubtless heard the impassioned eloquence of 
Savonarola at Florence, and had felt his spirit 
stirred within him, when the greatly loved 
Italian Reformer poured his burning words of 
love, entreaty, and of denunciation. Savonarola 
is still reverenced almost as an apostle, though 
he perished as a martyr to his so-called new 
faith. From Colet^s return the reformation in 
the colleges may be traced. He began by 
giving lectures on the life of St. Paul at Oxford, 
where he was listened to with breathless 
interest by all — from the great **dons" them- 
selves to the freshest under-graduate. His 
manner of lecturing was so new, he had so 
much love in his work, and his words flowed 
with such ease, that none could tire, even 
though they might disagree. Among his most 
earnest listeners was young Tyndale, who we 
suppose must have entered college just at this 
time (1504-5). Thus we may well imagine 
that Tyndale's already awakening mind received 
fresh impulse from the plain but eloquent state- 
ment of the words of St. Paul, whose Epistles, 
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under Colet's treatment, " again became full 
of life, were again felt to be at once the word 
of Qod, and the word of a living man ; oracles 
of Divine wisdom, yet instinct with all the 
warmth of the great Apostle of the Gentiles." 

At Oxford, Tyndale seems to have made 
up his mind as to his future course. He 
studied well for his degrees, and before he left 
Oxford for Cambridge was made a Master of 
Arts. One of the reasons for his change of 
universities arose from the fact becoming 
known that he read the Bible for himself and 
imbued others with a spirit of inquiry, so that 
his removal was a necessary piece of prudence 
on his part. Erasmus, too, was now at Cam- 
bridge ; he had largely imbibed Colet's 
** heretical" opinions, and continued to lecture 
in the same style at Cambridge, so that Tyn- 
dale was therefore under similar influence to 
that which had so aroused him at Oxford. He 
probably made further advances in his study of 
Greek and theology, and we know he held the 
great scholar in high esteem and veneration. 
Erasmus had great powers of attraction, and his 
lively descriptions in his wonderful satire, the 
** Encomium Morise" (the '* Praise of Folly"), 
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where the old defenders of traditional ignorance 
are held up to ridicule, must have excited much, 
laughter and applause from the young Uni- 
versity students. In after years we are in- 
clined to blame Erasmus for his timidity and 
vacillation — for he almost turned his back on 
the Reformers, but at this time he was in the 
zenith of his glory, and undoubtedly helped 
many besides Tyndale to a true knowledge of 
the Scriptures. He upheld their supremacy, 
and ridiculed the theories of the schoolmen 
and their fantastic systems of interpretations. 
Every one cannot be Luthers or Latimers, and 
so though Erasmus afterwards, unhappily for 
his own peace of mind, almost repudiated his 
former friends, he was, nevertheless, one of the 
great instruments used in both the English and 
German Reformation. 
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EFORE leaving the subject of Eras- 
mus for the more immediate one of 
Tyndale, we will see in what way he 
was an instrument both directly and indirectly 
in the Reformation. His " Praise of Folly '* 
excited laughter, from the nature of the subjects 
held up to ridicule by his biting sarcasm ; and 
to make the satire more apparent, Hplbein 
added most grotesque engravings, which greatly 
enriched the work. "It is impossible," says 
D'Aubign6, in his " History of the Refor- 
mation," ** to describe the impression which it 
produced throughout Christendom. Twenty- 
seven editions were puTDlished in the author s 
own lifetime ; it was translated into all lan- 
guages, and served more than any other work 
to confirm the age in its anti-sacerdotal 
tendency. 

** But to this new attack by popular sarcasm, 
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Erasmus added the attack of science and 
erudition. The study of Greek and Latin 
literature had opened up a new prospect to the 
modern genius which began to be awakened in 
Europe. Erasmus entered with all his heart 
into the idea of the Italians, that the school of 
the ancients was that in which the sciences 
ought to be studied. . . . But he took a farther 
step, — the step of, a master mind, destined to 
lead to a new world, a new world of thought, — 
of more importance to humanity than that which 
Columbus had just added to the Old World. 
Following out his principle, Erasmus insisted 
that men should no longer study theology in 
Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, but should gp 
and learn it from the Fathers of the Church, 
and, above all, from the New Testament. He 
showed that it was not even necessary to keep 
close to the Vulgate, which swarmed with faults, 
and he rendered an immense service to truth, 
by publishing his critical edition of the Greek 
text of the New Testament — a text as little 
known in the west as if it had never existed. 
This edition appeared at Basle in 15 16, a year 
before the Reformation." 

All this, however, was for the learned. It was 
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for a Tyndale and a Luther to make use of the 
works of such men as Erasmus, and to translate 
thepi into the common language of the people. 
Thus each had their share in spreading abroad 
the true knowledge, hitherto open only to the 
learned and the curious, who were generally 
content to accept the traditional explanation 
given by the Church. 

" I totally dissent," said Erasmus, '' from 
those who are unwilling that the sacred Scrip- 
tures, translated into the vulgar tongue, should^ 
be read by private individuals, as if Christ had 
taught such subtle doctrines that they can with 
difficulty be understood by a very few theo- 
logians, or as if the strength of the Christian 
religion lay in a man's ignorance of it. . . . 
And I wish they were translated into all 
languages of all people, that they might be read 
and known. I wish that the husbandman may 
sing parts of them at his plough, that the 
weaver may warble them at his shuttle, that the 
traveller may with their narratives beguile the 
weariness of the way.** These wishes were 
nobly echoed by Tyndale when he made known 
his intention of translating the Scriptures for 
the people. 
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On leaving Cambridge, Tyndale accepted a 
very humble office for a man of his capabilities 
— namely, that of tutor in the house of ** Master 
Walsh, a knight of Gloucestershire." He was 
ordained, but at what time there is no precise 
information, nor does he appear ever to have 
held a living. Besides his duties as tutor, he 
was also chaplain to the worthy Master Walsh, 
and in this family a very interesting part of his 
life was spent. It was only the preparation 
for the battle, but it was good preparation ; 
and surrounded by his loving pupils, or walking 
alone in the picturesque region of the Cots- 
wolds, he thought out many a chapter and 
text, and many an argument wherewith to 
meet his ever-increasing enemies. 

The manor-house at Little Sodbury often saw 
an animated group meet in the great dining- 
hall, which is ^till intact, and it wants but little 
imagination to recall the times when the gentle 
tutor used to reply quietly and composedly to 
the loud-voiced arguments of the clergy of tlje 
neighbourhood, who often met at Sir John's 
hospitable table. It is this period of his life 
that the author of " Day spring " has chosen to 
make the centre of her history of Tyndale, In 

3 
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point of fact, however, Sir John's children 
must have been too young to profit much by 
their learned teacher's instruction, but he won 
their hearts readily by his gentleness and 
patience, and doubtless they remembered their 
kindly tutor and what he taught them when 
he was far removed from them. We can picture 
the grave young man, ever and anon stopping 
to mark a passage in a little book which he 
continually carries with him, as he saunters out 
for a ramble with his elder charges. What a 
pleased, bright smile would break over his face 
when any of them seemed to understand what 
he was telling them about the loving Saviour 
who cared for such children as they, and took 
them up in His arms and blessed them ! Gentle- 
ness and decision seemed to have marked his 
•career. Although men differed from him, they 
could not well be angry, and none saw him 
wroth, save with a righteous anger at some 
act of injustice or tyranny. 

One most interesting portion, or rather ap- 
pendage, of the manor-house has, unfortunately, 
•been destroyed. In the little church of St. 
Adeline, which stood close by, he must often 
Slave officiated. Only part of the western en- 
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trance remains, which, with two magnificent 
yew-trees, mark the spot where his footsteps 
often trod. Little Sodbury is one of the few 
places definitely connected with Tyndale*s earlier . 
life. Sir John Walsh was a man of some con- 
sequence in the county, and was able to protect 
Tyndale when the boldness of his opinions 
provoked the hostility of the other clergy. 

There was no resident bishop in the ^iocese 
of Gloucester and Worcester. The bishop 
lived a thousand miles off in Italy, and Cardinal 
Wolsey , whose , duty it was to watch over all 
uncared-for sees, was far too busy and far too 
important a man to trouble himself about either 
the counties of Gloucester or Worcester, so the 
chief ecclesiastical authority was vested in the 
Chancellor of the latter diocese, a Dr. Parker, 
who was a violent bigot 

It was not long before he heard of the 
heretical " Master Tyndale," who averred that 
the Scriptures should be in the hands of even 
every labourer of the soil ; whose own purity of 
life was a silent rebuke to his brother clergy, 
and who did not scruple to uphold the opinions 
of such men as the German Luther and of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam — men who were eager 
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for the subversioh of the established order of 
things. As soon as possible he laid hands on 
the too learned young man, but, as will be seen, 
he but prospered Tyndale*s work, by making 
the cause better known among the merchants 
and citizens of Bristol, many of whom were 
well inclined towards a purer religion, men who 
thought deeply, but whose way of life did not 
lead them to easily express their thoughts ; 
these men even encouraged the sale of Lutheran 
books, which floated up the Avon, hidden 
amongst the merchandise of the richly-laden 
vessels. Many men of note, too, men wise 
and learned, loved to discuss theology with 
the intellectual young chaplain, whom no one 
could pass by without noticing his expansive 
forehead, his quick, penetrating eyes, and the 
quiet humour that often lurked about his lips. 
Many a playful jest of his turned a somewhat 
stormy debate into a friendly meeting, but still 
there were some — and especially among the 
clergy — who looked frowningly on their free- 
spoken brother. He frequently accompanied 
his patron to the houses of the neighbouring 
gentry, and here he scrupled not to open his 
mind on the religious topics that were brought 
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forward, until* even those friendly to him began 
to fear for his orthodoxy. 

" Even the knight himself and his fair lady 
entertained some fears on the subject, and 
thought it right to expostulate with the tutor 
respecting his sentiments. But he was not the 
man to yield any point which his judgment 
approved, and he firmly maintained his opinion. 
* Well,* said Lady Walsh, * there was such a 
doctor there as may dispend [spend] a hundred 
pounds, and another two hundred, and another 
three hundred pounds ; and what were it reason, 
think you, that we should believe you before 
them ? ' Her ladyship's logic was of a kind 
to which the tutor knew not how to reply, and 
he, therefore, politely held his tongue. But 
there were dpep thoughts at work under that 
capacious brow, and mighty purposes within 
that dauntless breast. On another occasion a 
priest observed to him, * We are better without 
God's laws than the Pope's.' * I defy the Pope 
and all his laws,' he replied ; and added, * if 
God spare my life, ere many years, I will cause 
the boy who driveth the plough to know more 
of the Scriptures than you do.' "* 

* Stoughton : " Our English Bible." 




CHAPTER IV. 



^1^|HERE were other matters of transla- 
tion that Tyndale had on hand while 
residing under the friendly roof 
of Sir John Walsh. One of these, 
the ** Enchiridion " of Erasmus, or to give 
it its full title the ** Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani " (" Manual of a Christian Soldier "), 
had been written by Erasmus in 1501, very soon 
after his first visit to Englarid, when Tyndale 
was but a youth. It was one of the earliest 
of his many works in which in terse and 
graceful Latinity the author attempted to 
ridicule the mistaken popular notion that led 
people to place religion in ** scholastic dogma 
and ritual observances." Like his " Encomium 
Moriae,'* it became a great favourite,- and was 
translated into all the European languages. 
Tyndale did not disdain to use the arguments 
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therein stated, knowing that the words of 
Erasmus had weight, and that even the Lady 
Walshes of the day would esteem his opinions 
highly, in spite of the fact that the author 
could not ** dispend a hundred pounds." 

To the second edition of the ** Enchiridion " 
Erasmus answers the objectors to the book in 
a wise fashion. The original work had been 
censured because it did not treat its subject 
according to the methods of the schoolmen ; 
that is, the accepted authorities of learning: 
** I am content," says Erasmus, **that my book 
be deficient in acuteness if only it be pious. 
Let it not train men for the discussions of the 
Sorbonne" [the School of Divinity at Paris, 
the headquarters of Scholasticism], ** provided 
it train them for Christian peace." And then 
he carries on the parallel of a doctor, who in 
treating a man in a serious disease, plunges 
into the works of Jacobus a Eartibus^ and 
suchlike learned treatises, to discover the cause 
of the complaint, while in the meantime death 
carries off the patient from the hands of the 
learned doctor, and his researches are in 
vain. 

" To say nothing of their treating things in 
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a meagre and cold manner," he goes on to 
say, ** how many people have leisure to read 
so many volumes, or who could carry about 
with him the work of Thomas Aquinas ? And 
yet everyone is bound to live well, and Christ 
has wished the way of good living to be easy 
to all ; not through the trackless labyrinths of 
debates, but through sincere faith and love 
unfeigned, accompanied by the 'hope that 
maketh not ashamed.' Finally, let the great 
Rabbis, who must, of course, be few, study 
those huge volumes ; but nevertheless, we 
must in the meantime provide for the ignorant 
multitude for whom Christ died." 

This book was seldom out of Tyndale's 
hands ; for though he had began to translate 
parts of the Gospels, he had not conceived the 
bold design of translating the whole of the 
Scriptures — a design of greater magnitude than 
we can imagine in these days. He saw clearly 
that his stay in Little Sodbury must be short, 
if he wished to spare his host the stigma 
of having harboured a " heretic," so though it 
much grieved him to leave his kind friends, 
and the quiet peacefulness of the manor-house, 
in the study of which he had spent many a 
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happy hour, he made up his mind to go to 
London, and through the influence of Sir 
Harry Gilford, the king*s comptroller, be 
brought under the notice of Tunstal, Bishop 
of London, who, being a scholar, would, he 
thought, help him. These were his plans ; we 
shall shortly see how they prospered. 

Before leaving Sodbury he proved * himself 
willing to suffer for his convictions. It had 
come to the. ears of the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, who acted as bishop, that Tyndale 
had actually preached to large congregations 
in the small outlying villages ; nay, more than 
that, he had had the boldness to proceed to 
Bristol and preach on the College Green, 
where the " common people heard him gladly.'* 
The Bristol of the sixteenth century was 
different to the Bristol of to-day, but many 
old landmarks still remain. The high gabled 
houses are being swept away, and the narrow 
streets replaced by handsome broad ones, but 
the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, worthy to 
be a cathedral, still remains, unaltered save by 
the addition of a handsome spire, which rears 
itself aloft on the stately tower. St. Stephen's 
Church, by the wharfs and the quay, still 
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serves as a landmark for the sailors coming up 
the Avon. 

** The low square tower of the cathedral, 
then, as now, caught the western glow, and 
the open space around it was crossed by many 
of the citizens, who were in holiday trim" on 
one of the occasions when Tyndale took his 
stand by St. Augustine's Cross, to read to 
the people words out of the Book of Life that 
they could understand. But this was to be 
stopped, if possible. So the Chancellor sent 
a peremptory message to Tyndale, and had him 
arrested with these words, '' William Tyndale, 
ordained priest in the Holy Catholic Church, 
you are cited to appear before the Chancellor 
to-morrow at this time in the Great Hall of 
the Lord Abbot at Gloucester, to answer certain 
charges." ** I am ready," was the reply, 
** though you bring to my charge things that 
I know not." With a cheery heart and un- 
daunted courage, Tyndale set out on his 
journey to Gloucester, disdaining all modes of 
conveyance. Nature and solitude had ever a 
charm for him, and he loved to walk through 
the vale of Gloucester which, bathed in spring 
beauty, had especial charms for him. As he 
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approached the town of Gloucester the cathe- 
dral could be clearly seen, pointing upwards 
in majestic stateliness to Heaven, as if in disdain 
of the petty strifes and cabals that were being 
held even within its precincts, the strife of 
injustice and calumny, the confusion of various 
opinions, and the bitterness of human wrongs. 

** There is no time or season," says the author 
of ** Dayspring," ** when cathedrals look more 
beautiful than in the light of a spring afternoon. 
As Tyndale passed into the nave under the 
great west door, floods of sunshine were pouring 
in at the windows. Like scattered jewels, the 
coloured lights fell upon the floor, illuminating 
the huge girth of the Norman pillars, relieving 
their sombre massiveness with ever-changing 
beauty. The early English tracery which 
hangs over the old Norman work of the choir 
has an especial charm in the elegant pierced 
work of the south transept. 

" As William Tyndale knelt' on his entrance 
midway up the south aisle, there rose before 
him a vision of beauty which might well bring 
to his mind the words of St. John — * The 
strete of the cite was pure golde, as though 
shynynge glasse/ For the spandrils of the 
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arches were illuminated with many colours, 
and beyond the dark oaken door to the 
crypt entrance was a flight of stone steps 
leading on to the side chapels behind the choir; 
gold and shadow alternating and stretching 
far away indefinitely, while the floor, which 
was coloured a pale daffodil, seemed to be 
leading to the very gate of paradise. 

" William Tyndale knelt long absorbed in 
prayer while the priests were officiating at the 
chapels, and the service in the choir came 
borne like the sound of many waters on the 
ear. He was, I need hardly say, still a devout 
member of the Church, and as one by one the 
gross abuses which had grown on her, like 
hideous fungi on a stately tree, struck him with 
their enormity, so did his heart long more to 
see her free, purged by the knife, if needs 
must, from corruption." 

In due time he was summoned to his trial 
before the Chancellor, who knowing that it was 
an informal affair, was the more insolent and 
rude to the calm, composed young man who 
had been accused of "disturbing the peace" 
by preaching rank heresy. The charges, how- 
ever, had broken down. Nothing in his life 
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or conversation could be used against him, 
though several witnesses were summoned. 
** He rated me," said Tyndale, ** as though I 
had been a dog, and laid to my charge things 
whereof there could be none accuser brought 
forth." .Tyndale defended himself in a skilful 
manner, and the Chancellor was fain to allow 
him to depart, without either branding him as 
a heretic, or binding him by any oath to for- 
swear his religious opinions. 

To resolve and to act were almost identical 
terms with Tyndale. Very soon afteif the 
attempt at a trial just spoken of, Tyndale bade 
adieu to Sir John Walsh and his family, and 
set out for London. Several considerations 
influenced him in this decision. The best 
means of printing the translations already made 
would be found in London, and again, the new 
Bishop of London, who was young and 
scholarly, would probably help him, as we have 
before said; and yet again, there is a name- 
less attraction to the metropolis of a country, 
where the life of a nation chiefly is, where 
the great and the learned are brought into 
contact, where there are seldom any local 
prejudices to combat. In the innocence of his 
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heart Tyndale had diligently prepared a trans- 
lation of the '^Orations of Isocrates," feeling 
sure that such a clear proof of his full acquaint- 
ance with the Greek classics would win his 
way to Tunstal's heart. Sir Harry Gilford, 
who was a friend of Sir John Walsh, was also 
written to on his behalf, so with a light Jieart, 
a moderately light purse, and carrying with 
him Erasmus* Greek Testament and his own 
manuscripts, Tyndale entered the great city, 
which was doomed to turn away from herself 
one of the noblest of Englishmen. 

It was an eventful time in England when 
he came to London. Henry VHL, then still 
young, had emptied the exchequer by his wars 
in France and Scotland, and also by his great 
extravagance. Wolsey, at that time approach- 
ing the height •of his power and state, had made 
many enemies by the arrogance of his general 
bearing, and the servility of his manners 
towards the king. Tyndale had ample time 
to reflect on the pomp and splendour of the 
court, the intrigues for places, and the pride 
and worldliness of the great rulers of the 
Church, which he had previously only known 
of by report. On all sides he heard loud 
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complaints of the heavy taxations, and satirical 
remarks on the pomp and pride of the great 
Cardinal 

Wolsey was blamed for all the king's follies, 
and it is well that we do not now believe 'all 
that the enemies of a man can say about him. 
Those who know the character of Henry best, 
are not likely to throw all the blame of his 
capriciousness on the already deeply-burdened 
Chancellor — for Wolsey was both Cardinal and 
Chancellor, in addition to holding many smaller 
offices. 

Wolsey drew down on himself much deserved 
censure for the extreme ostentation he dis- 
played on all occasions, vying with royalty 
itself in the magnificence of his retinue, the 
number and living of his household, and 
the costliness of fiis banquets ; but it is hardly 
just to blame him for all the wars that '* bluff 
King Hal" entered into, for the vast treasure 
supplied to the German emperor, or for the 
fantastic parade of the " Field of the Cloth of 
Gold," when many an English lord and French 
count wore the price of their estates on their 
backs. 

The tradespeople of London rivalled the 
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watermen of the Thames in the circulation of 
all kinds of news. No press sent out its 
thousands and tens of thousand impressions 
of the very latest information ; no court circular 
kept the common people well posted up in all 
the court movements and court scandal, never- 
theless news spread rapidly, and Tyndale heard 
more about the doings of those in high places 
than he would have thought possible. 

He heard the gossip about Henry's very 
apparent love for Anne Boleyn, of his scruples 
regarding the legality of his marriage with 
Katharine of Arragon, of the little Princess 
Mary, who was so prim and quiet, never seen 
to play or romp like other children of her 
tender age ; no doubt the mother's sadness and 
unhappy forebodings threw a gloom over the 
poor little one's spirits, for she was ever grave 
and thoughtful beyond her years. 

London Bridge Wcls the centre of all such 
news, for many distinguished merchants lived 
on it. Between the gaps of the houses, 
glimpses could be caught of the crowded river 
below, brilliant with the barges of the noble- 
men who lived on its strand, whose attendants 
in their gorgeous liveries waited and gossiped 
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about the water-stairs of their masters' houses. 

Here lived Sir William Hewitt, the celebrated 

> 

clockmaker, and here, too, the earliest printing 
* presses were set up, in the black-letter type 
that we now find so difficult to read : one of 
these printing houses bore the sign of a 
looking-glass, another that of an angel. 
All these historical and interesting places 
have disappeared since the Fire of London; 
they are known to us by name only through 
our old chroniclers, Stowe being our chief 
authority. 

In vain did Tyndale seek an introduction 
through Sir Harry Gilford. That worthy man 
was aware that Tyndale was touched with the 
" new religion " which was making its way in 
England, and which both Wolsey and his 
master so heartily condemned. The very title 
that our sovereigns now always bear — that of 
Fidei Defensor, '' Defender of the Faith," was 
given by the Pope to Henry VHL as a reward 
for a theological treatise that he had written 
against Luther, whose books were becoming 
widely known in this country. And ''Defender 
of the Faith " he was still called, even when 
he defied the giver of the title, and vested tl;e 

4 
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supreme power in himself. In after life, his 
opinion of Luther was greatly modified, but 
at this time his subjects felt that it was courtier- 
like and safe to denounce the great reformer 
and his doctrines, and pulpits resounded with 
thundering arguments against the arch-heretic, 
that '* child of the devil," Luther. 

We must do Sir Harry the justice to say 
that he certainly took Tyndale's graceful trans- 
lation to the bishop, but without any favourable 
comment on his own part to recommend it to 
Tunstal, who was a busy and diplomatic man, 
and could easily ** discern the signs of the 
times," so he barely glanced through Tyndale's 
little work, and after admitting him to a cold 
and official interview, dismissed him from his 
august presence. There was no bond of 
sympathy between the scholarly, but courtier- 
like bishop, and the young enthusiast, full of 
fire and love, who stood before him, with 
proposals for a translation of the Bible, to be 
accomplished under his grace's patronage, and 
in his episcopal residence — Old London House, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. He acknowledged the 
scholarship of the new candidate, but declined 
having any connection with him in reference to 
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the translation, to which, moreover, he refused 
to give his consent. 

Sadly disappointed, Tyndale turned away 
from the inhospitable and cold-hearted bishop, 
hardly knowing whither he should turn his 
steps. His store of money was nearly ex- 
hausted, and his friends, or those who might 
have proved such, had entirely failed him. 
What, then, should he do.*^ an obscure priest, 
with no recommendations, hardly any money, 
and with no means of getting any. The work 
was not to fail, however, because my Lord 
Bishop of London and the King's Comptroller 
did not value this instrument of God's will, who 
had come among them. Already had he been 
asked to preach at St Dunstan's in the West, 
and here, among the congregation who eagerly 
flocked to hear the country priest, who spoke 
so plainly that all could understand him, was 
one who especially liked to listen to the new 
doctrines — ^a certain Humphrey Monmouth, a 
wealthy cloth merchant, who lived in the parish 
of All Hallows, Barking, at the extreme east 
of London, as St. Dunstan's was then in the 
extreme west. This worthy man' made inquiries 
about the young preacher who pleased him so 
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well, and finding him in need of assistance, he 
kindly opened his house to him, and here he 
lived quietly and happily for six months. 

On the long summer evenings Tyndale would 
mix with the idle crowd, sometimes on old 
London Bridge, with its quaint high houses and 
shops, each with its highly-coloured sign, calling 
attention to the cheapness of the goods sold 
beneath, or he would wander forth in the fair 
gardens of the Temple, watching the busy 
world on the ** silent highway," by no means 
silent at this part of London, for a large amount 
of traffic was done by water. Royal pageants, 
too, were frequent, the king wisely preferring 
the soft, swift motion of his gilded barges on the 
water, to the inevitable jolting over the un- 
paved London streets. The wide aisles of St. 
Paul's, too, were much frequented by merchants 
and lawyers, who paced up and down discuss- 
ing many affairs of moment, religious, commer- 
cial, legal or political. These men often saw, 
standing solitary but not alone, the thoughtful 
form of the scholar, as he mused under the 
darkening arches of the great cathedral, un- 
mindful of the busy, anxious throngs around 
him. 




CHAPTER V. 

H E memory of many a great man has 
passed away, his name even hardly 
met with except on his tombstone or 
in some mouldy old register, but the memory of 
Humphrey Monmouth will ever be linked with 
that of William Tyndale. Two men of greater 
unlikeness could hardly be found/ Monmouth, 
a wealthy, stout, not very intellectual alderman, 
and Tyndale, a spare, lean, spiritual man, who 
ate only to live, whose broad brow and bright 
observant eye told of an ever-growing life 
within him — a life that was to quicken the 
pulse of all England. It is Latimer to whom 
we are indebted for a glimpse of the generous 
character of the cloth merchant. He was well 
known both for amiability and for piety. A 
man, who was under great obligations to Mon- 
mouth, being much enraged at his opposition to 
the errors in the Church, went before the 
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bishops and accused his former friend of being 
a heretic. Monmouth tried in vain to over- 
come the enmity of his poor neighbour. One 
day, however, they met in a narrow street, and 
the ungrateful man was not able to pass his 
benefactor, who, walking up to him, seized his 
hand and said, ** Neighbour, what has come 
into your heart to take such displeasure against 
me ? What have I done against you ? Tell 
me, and I will be ready at all times to make 
you amends." Then he spoke so gently, so 
charitably, so lovingly, and so friendly, that the 
man's heart was softened, and he fell down on 
his knees and begged his friend's forgiveness. 
Monmouth freely forgave him, and took him 
again into his favour, and they became warmer 
friends than they had been before. Here was 
a living example of Christ-like forgiveness. 

"Whatever discouragement he might meet 
with elsewhere, '* says Demaus, " Tyndale was 
cordially welcomed under the hospitable roof of 
the wealthy cloth merchant ; and indeed, all 
things considered, it may be doubted whether 
even Tunstal's palace would have afforded 
greater advantages than were to be enjoyed in 
the home of Humphrey Monmouth. For 
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Monmouth was no ordinary man, no mere 
commonplace trafficker, whose ideas never rose 
beyond the state of the market. He occupied 
a position of high respectability, and was after- 
wards alderman and sheriff. He had travelled 
and seen the world to an unusual extent in 
those days ; he had not only gone to Rome, 
then the ordinary limit even of the most ad- 
venturous travellers, but had also visited Jeru- 
salem. His patronage of men of letters was 
marked by a generous liberality almost un- 
equalled in England at that time. His liberality 
to Tyndale we have already seen ; he provided 
him at once with ten pounds a year, equal 
probably to a hundred pounds in our day 
besides receiving him as a resident in his 
house.* . . . 

'* At Monmouth's table Tyndale would be 
sure to meet many of the most learned men in 
London ; for priests of all grades, friars of all 
orders, priors and abbesses (!) in numbers, were 
amongst the familiar friends of the worthy 
merchant. Perhaps Tyndale may have had 
to fight over again some of the same battles 



* Tyndale received this money for "praying for the 
souls of the father and mother of Humphrey Monmouth.'' 
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which he had fought with the priests at the 
table of Sir John Walsh ; more probably he 
would find the enlightened company that assem- 
bled round Monmouth's board ready to join 
with him in bewailing the lamentable corrup- 
tions that prevailed in the Church, and eagerly 
longing for some extensive reform of the abuses 

that were becoming intolerable. It is quite 

* 

certain that Monmouth himself was considerably 
influenced by the opinions of Luther, whose 
works he bought and studied. Still he appa- 
rently believed in purgatory and prayers for the 
dead, as did also Tyndale." 

Thus it was that Tyndale first became ac- 
quainted with Luther's writings. Before then 
Erasmus was hi^ guide, and he looked up to 
him as a great and shining light — one who was 
a true reformer of his age. Now, behold, he 
had found a greater man, and him he reverenced 
for having achieved, by his own resolute deter- 
mination, all those things, and more, which 
Erasmus had recommended. Tyndale was 
struck with Luther's force of character, and 
henceforth the Champion of the revival of 
true religion occupied the first place in his 
heart. 
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In the meantime he had not lost sight of his 
object in life. But how was he to effect his 
purpose ? His translations in manuscript were 
read only by a few and in private, for no trans- 
lation that was not made under the bishop's 
sanction would be allowed to be printed, and 
Tunstal had distinctly refused his permission. 
No other bishop was likely to be less bigoted, 
so Tyndale had no hope that England would 
be honoured by having the Scriptures rendered 
into the tongue of the people and printed in 
her midst. Since Wiclif s time, ceaseless and 
unrelenting had been the severity shown towards 
any who were known to have a translated copy 
in their hands. Of these there could be but 
few, some say about a hundred and twenty, as 
they were all written by hand, a mode of repro- 
duction necessarily slow, but preferred by most 
people to the black-letter type used by Caxton 
and others. These and other written books were 
often highly illuminated, and were bought only 
by wealthy people. '* I have a precious book 
in my possession I will show you," Monmouth 
is made to say. " It is a printed Psalter in the 
type of the handwriting, and thence easier for 
dullards like me to read. I confess to you the 
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books printed by Master Caxton do puzzle me 
not a little." 

The merchants whom Tyndale met in his 
patron's house easily suggested the mode by 
which he could get abroad. Alas! that he 
should thus have been driven from his native 
land to seek the means that were to bring to 
England the " well of life " in all its purity. 
He needed to be consoled, indeed, thus to have 
to quit the shores of England, to leave his 
friends whom he Ipved (and there were many), 
and to exile himself, he knew not for how long, 
in a foreign and a strange land. He had need 
of the comfort which he drew from the Epistle 
of St. Peter, wherein he says: — 

" Derly beloved, be not troubled in this 
heate which now is come upon you to trye 
you, as though some strange thynge had hap- 
pened unto you; but rejoice in as moche as ye 
are parte-takers of Christens passions, that when 
His glory apereth, ye may be mery and 
gladde. 

** Wherefore let them that suffer accordynge 
to the will of God, commit their soules unto 
Hym with weU doing, as unto a faithfuU 
Creator. 
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Tyndale felt that he was under the guidance 
of Providence, which had shut out all other 
means of effecting his life-work. 

About the year 1524, in the month of May, 
as far as can be ascertained, he set out from 
Monmouth's hospitable doors and departed for 
Hamburg, one of the free German cities. He 
was assured of the requisite funds by his London 
friends, Monmouth, of course, being among 
them, who would not let the good work, begun 
almost in their midst, suffer for the want of 
money to carry it on. Monmouth suffered for 
his loyalty to Tyndale afterwards, when he 
wrote a long statement of his knowledg^e of 
his guest, to which account we are greatly in- 
debted for the details of his London life. He 
and his brother merchants made all the arrange- 
ments for shipping the translated Bible to Eng- 
land — a matter which could be managed in the 
same manner as the shipment of the Lutheran 
tracts ; chiefly, we suppose, among the cargoes 
discharged at the London wharves. 

It is not very clearly known what Tyndale 
did at Hamburg, as there was no printing-press 
there, but it is generally supposed that beside 
proceeding with his translation, he travelled as 
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far as Wittemberg to see Luther, making Ham- 
burg his head-quarters. Who can describe the 
meeting between these two brave, earnest men? 
They were both scholars, and could converse 
in Latin, but they hardly needed a medium of 
communication between them, their souls were 
so illumined by love to God and their fellow 
men; they were both engaged in the highest 
possible work, each for his own country; they 
could not, therefore, fail to feel the glow and 
enthusiasm that emanates from lofty minds, 
and to feel the keen sympathy that springs 
from oneness of heart and purpose. 

We have said that Monmouth suffered for 
harbouring a man suspected of heresy. In 
1828 he was apprehended and sent to the 
Tower for a time, in order that he might 
answer to the charges laid against him, and 
among the articles of accusation occurs the 
following: — *'Thou wert privy and of counsel 
that the said Sir William Hutchin, otherwise 
called Tyndale,* and friar Roye, or either of 

* Tyndale had the usual title of " Sir " by virtue of his 
ordination, instead of the Reverend of more modern times. 
His full surname was Hutchin or Huchyns-Tyndale. The 
family was well known in Gloucestershire. 
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them, went into Almayne [Germany] to Luther^ 
there to study and to learn his sect ; ** and Sir 
Thomas More, in his " Dialogue,'* which Tyn- 
dale fully answered, asserts that, " At the time 
of his translation of the New Testament Tyn- 
dale was with Luther at Wittemberg, and the 
confederacy between him and Luther was well 
known." Tyndale denies that he was con- 
federate, so the charge remained that he was 
with Luther at the time he was translating the 
New Testament. A grave crime. truly! but 
one sufficient to bring a man into great risk 
of losing either liberty or life. 

A year after leaving England we find Tyn- 
dale at Cologne, in which city of churches and 
priests lay hid a secret printing-press which 
was used for the English Bible. He was 
assisted in his labours by the just quoted 
"friar Roye," who was not worthy to work 
with such a master. He was crafty and selfish, 
and only helped Tyndale for the sake of what 
he could get. He knew that English mer- 
chants were supplying the necessary' funds, 
and he took care to secure a good share of the 
profits, while he was not careful to secure the 
secrecy that was so essential to the success of 
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their work, for his temper was unsettled and 
his manners obtrusive. 

Even here, though living in an obscure street, 
and avoiding notice of every kind, Tyndale 
found he could not stop. An "argus-eyed 
heresy- hunter," named Coehlseus, obtained in- 
formation from the printers that three thousand 
copies of the New Testament were "in the 
press," and were to be shipped to England as 
soon as completed. Before this was effected, 
however, Cochlaeus had betrayed them, and 
the senate of the city issued orders that the 
printers were to suspend their labours ; and 
Tyndale and Roye had only time to snatch 
away part of the unfinished sheets, and to sail 
up the Rhine to seek more hospitable quarters. 

Not only >^as the work stopped at Cologne, 
but Cochlaeus had taken means to warn King 
Henry, his Cardinal, and the Bishop of Roches- 
ter to guard all the seaports of England, lest- 
the dreaded and poisonous articles of merchan- 
dise should find their way thither. No failure, 
apparently, could be more complete. The 
printing was stopped, the books, if finished, 
would be seized, the names of Tyndale and 
Roye were freely made known to all, that they 
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might be apprehended and taken. Roye was 
a clever man, and was very useful to Tyndale, 
in spite of his ** obtrusive manners " and pro- 
pensity for '* foolish rhymes/* which greatly 
vexed the soul of the refined and gentle 
Reformer. 

Roye gave vent to his anger against Cochlaeus 
in the following satirical lines, wherein he de- 
scribes him as 

" A little praty, foolish poade, 

But although his stature be small, 
Yet men say he lacketh no gall, 
More venomous than any toad." 

Cochlaeus obtained much praise from Henry 
and Wolsey for his superlative zeal, but no 
more substantial reward followed, and he was 
left, so he said, like Mordecai at the gate, 
without any recompense for his disclosure of 
a plot as dangerous as that against the life of 
Ahasuerus. 

The refuge to which the translators fled was 
Worms, a city full of many memories. This 
was one of the cities which ranked with Thion- 
ville and Metz, Soissons and Orleans, where 
Charlemagne, the ruler both of France and 
Germany, held his Champs de Mai, when the 
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princes and nobles who owned him as lord 
resorted to him to ask advice and to hold 
'' parliament." Seven centuries later an ob- 
scure German was to share the honour of the 
city with him— -not as ruler over men's estates 
and bodies, but over their hearts and minds. 
Here sat that well-known parliament or **diet " 
which Luther has rendered so famous in all 
history, and which has made the town immortal. 
** Often have vessels laden with store of mer- 
chandise, or with spoils seized by robber lords, 
dwelling in castles on the banks of the Rhine, 
been seen gliding up that river ; but never 
before had a boat freighted with such treasure as 
Tyndale's half-printed Testaments floated upon 
those swift-running waters. He hastened to 
Worms, the city which had been entered in 
triumph by Luther not long before — when the 
herald of the Emperor preceded him on 
horseback, and two thousand persons, includ- 
ing Saxon noblemen, accompanied him to his 
inn. No such welcome awaited our English 
exile. In which of the old streets of that pic- 
turesque city Tyndale resided during his visit, out 
of which came the sheets which caused so much 
excitement, no one now can tell ; but we know 
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that the famous typographer Peter Schoeffer, 
son of Faust's associates at Mentz (Mayence), 
had an establishment at Worms, where he 
successfully plied the new-found art. 

** The Testament, interrupted in its progress 
at Cologne, was in quarto, and had marginal 
notes. It could easily be identified as Tyndale's 
by those who had discovered what he was doing. 
At Worms he changed his plan, and com- 
menced an octavo edition of the book, without 
prologue or notes. This he speedily finished, 
and at once issued from the press. It was the 
first New Testament printed in English that 
ever saw the light." ^ 

** William Tindall," says Stowe, !* having 
translated the New Testament into English, 
and caused the same to be printed beyond the 
seas, many of them were convaied into England, 
and there made sale of, as good merchandise, 

« 

for many men desired to have them ; but this 
translation was forbidden by the king to be 
used by his subjects, for his counsell, namely, 
the bishops, affirmed that this was not truly 
translated, and that therein were prologs and 
prefaces sounding to heresy, with uncharitable 

* Stoughton : "Our English Bible." 

5 
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railing against bishops and clergie. The king 
therefore commanded the bishops, that they 
calling to them the best learned men of the 
universities should cause a new translation to 
be made, that the people without danger might 
read the same for their better instruction in the 
lawesof God." The **best learned men " did 
not answer to the call, for we have no mention 
of any response to this command, although we 
hear that in 1534 Cranmer stood up^in Con- 
vocation in the old Chapter House of St. Paul's 
to recommend that something should be done 
in reference to Biblical translation. Some of 
the members were inclined to fall in with this, 
but the concession was rendered null by the 
stipulation that **all persons having books of 
suspected doctrine in the vulgar tongue, im- 
printed beyond or on this side the sea, should, 
within three months, bring them in to officers 
appointed by His Majesty, under penalties at 
ithe royal pleasure." 





CHAPTER VI. 




E AN WHILE at Worms the work 
went steadily on. Tyndale completed 
his octavo edition of the New Testa- 
ment without notes or preface, except a very 
brief "Epistle, to the Reader," in which he 
apologises for the haste and imperfection of the 
volume. Then he went on with the quarto 
edition like that begun at Cologne. For private 
reasons he did not put his name on either 
edition, but those who are skilled in such 
matters have been able to trace at least one 
copy of each kind. The incomplete Cologne 
Testament, printed as far as the twenty-second 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, concludes 
abruptly with these words, " Friend, how camest 
thou in hitherward.'^" This was left by the last 
owner, the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, to 
the British Museum, while an octavo Testa- 
ment, after passing through many hands, was 
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bequeathed by the Rev. Dr. Gifford to the 
Baptist College in his native city of Bristol, 
with the rest of his Bibles and rare books. 

There have been attempts made to prove that 
Tyndale depended greatly on Luther for his 
translation, and this explains what he means 
when he said he was not confederate with 
Luther, for before he left England his transla- 
tions were begun and his future work fully 
matured. All he needed was time and the 
necessary funds to carry on the work. These 
things he had after he left England, but as we 

have seen, he could not proceed unmolested. 
The work of rendering even a small portion of 

Greek or Hebrew into English was very great 

in those days, when books were so few and so 

expensive, and good books of reference were 

almost unknown. Subjoined is a specimen of 

Tyndale's first New Testament of 1525, in 

which the ancient form of spelling has only 

» 

been slightly altered. 

THE XIII CHAPTER. 

^^J^t same Dape toent %t%m out of the 

house I and satt by the see syde | and moche people 
resorted unto him | so gretly that he went and sat in a 
shyppe I and all the people stode on the shore. And he 
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spake many thyngs to them in similitudes | sayinge:beholde 
I the sower went forth to sowe | and as he sowed | some fell 
by the wayes syde | and the fowUs came and devoured it 
uppe, Some fell upon stony grounde where it had nott 
moche erth : and a non it spronge uppe because it had no 
deapth of erth : 

. This is not very different * from our present 
version, and in subsequent editions Tyndale 
altered and revised so carefully that the resem- 
blance is still more striking. In the following 
passages the words in italics show those which 
differ in our present translation. In this case 
the spelling has been modernised to show the 
great similarity. 

I.— St. MATTHEW vii. 7— II. 

7. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you : 

8. For whosoever asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

9. Is there any man among you which would proffer his 
son a stone if he asked him bread ? 

I o. Or if he asked him fish would he proffer him a serpent ? 

II. If ye then which are evil, m« give /(; your children 
good gifts, how much more shall your heavenly Father, 
which is in heaven, give good things to them that ask him ? 

II.— St JOHN xvii. 

I. These words spake Jesus and lift up his eyes unto 
heaven, and said, Father the hour is come, glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son may glorify thee. 
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2. As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. 

3. This is life eternal, that they might know thee that only 
very God, and he whom thou hast sent Jesus Christ. 

4. I have glorified thee on the earth ; I have finished the 
works which thou gavest me to do. 

The alteration in many cases is very slight. 
The translators of King James's reign found 
they could not do better than use Tyndale's 
Bible as their groundwork, though many other 
translations appeared after his death. 

Froude in his History of England says with 
eloquence and truth : ,** Of the translation 
itself, though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that it is 
substantially the Bible with which we are all 
familiar. The peculiar genius — if such a word 
may be permitted — which breathes through it, 
' the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon 
simplicity, the preternatural grandeur, un- 
equalled, unapproached in the attempted im- 
provements of modern scholars, all are here, 
and bear the impress of one man — William 
Tyndale." " Tyndale," says Demaus, ** put 
forward no claim that his work should be con- 
sidered either infallible or immaculate. He had 
honf stly and diligently striven to do his task 
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as well as he could, but the whole had been 
finished in little more than a year." 

While Tyndale was at Worms he found 
means to dispense with Roye*s services, for the 
man brought him into ill-repute with his ** rail- 
ing rhymes," and was so untrustworthy and 
insolent, that even our gentle scholar could not 
tolerate him. He knew that he should have 
some difficulty in getting the 6,000 Testa- 
ments,* that were now ready, safely conveyed 
into England, where Wolsey was on the alert to 
arrest any suspected cargoes. The Cardinal's 
fury was still more inflamed against Tyndale on 
account of some satirical lines, written by the 
ingenious Roye, whose name was associated 
with his master s ; it was on this groundless 
suspicion Tyndale was soon compelled to leave 
Worms and to seek safety elsewhere. 

It was in Worms probably that he studied 
Hebrew, for here, as in most old German 
towns till quite recently, many Jews took up 
their abode. Worms especially was their head- 
quarters, for tradition says that its ancient syna- 
gogue was established there after the Temple 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. In conse- 

* He was able to double the number at Worms. 
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quence of this, it would not be difficult for 
Tyndale to obtain the needed instruction from 
the teachers attached to the synagogue. 

The Testaments all this time were still finding 
their way into England by means only known 
to the merchants, both German and English, 
who met in the busy mart of Hamburg and 
other commercial cities. Tunstal speedily re- 
ceived information of the dreaded arrival, and 
duly caused the same to be brought under the 
notice of his fellow-bishops and of Wolsey. 
After much discussion it was resolved that all 
such works were to be publicly burned, and 
orders were at once issued to that effect. 
Henry informs his ** dearly beloved people " 
that, "out of his special tender zeal towards 
them, with the deliberate advice of the most 
reverend father in God, Thomas Lord Cardinal, 
Legate de latere of the See Apostolic, Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate and Chancellor of 
this realm, and other reverend fathers of the 
spirituality, determined the said and untrue 
translations to be burned'' 

Wolsey himself presided at this burning of 
the books, and also on a similar occasion, of 
which we shall speak in another place. At a 
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given sign the books were thrown into the 
flames by the order of the Bishop of London, 
who was appointed to preach a sermon — a 
memorable sermon, which made a great im- 
pression, and in which he pointed out that the 
Testament was full of errors — three thousand, 
at least! "There is not so much as one i 
therein," says Tyndale, " if it lack a tittle over 
its head, but they have noted it, and number 
it unto the people for a heresy." This public 
notice of the Testament and the stern pro- 
hibitions attached to its use only brought it into 
greater notice, and men dispersed, after hearing 
Tunstal's impassioned eloquence at St. Paul's 
Cross, only the more resolved to read and think 
for themselves. The words used by the Jewish 
doctor Gamaliel seem to us very appropriate : 
** If this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God." 

The name of Tyndale does not appear in 
the Bishop's denunciations of the translation 
previous to the sermon at St Paul's — in fact, 
very few connected him with the work, although 
his name and Roye's — thanks to the officiousness 
of Cochlaeus — ^had been mentioned in the letter 
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which he wrote to Wolsey. Tunstal did not 
dream that he had been denouncing the work 
of the unknown country scholar, whom he had 
so coldly received some years before, but it 
appears that in his sermon, which was made 
known far and wide, he condemns Tyndale by 
name. ''When I heard my Lord of London 
preach at Paul's Cross," says his former friend, 
Humphrey Monmouth, '* that Sir William Tyn- 
dale had translated the New Testament in 
English and [that it] was naughtily translated, 
that was the first time that ever I suspected 
or knew any evil of him." 

In spite of the vigilance of the bishops and 
their underlings, copies of the Testament were 
spread throughout London and in many a 
country place. Enterprising men abroad per- 
ceived that it was a *' safe mercantile specu- 
lation" to reprint Tyndale's books; accordingly 
we hear of Christopher of Endhoven, who 
prepared a special edition at Antwerp to supply 
the eager demand for it in England. Attempts 
were made to punish the printer, and three 
hundred books were seized .and burned, but 
the rest were sent to London. Other schemes 
were tried to arrest them before they arrived 
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in port, and at last the happy idea occurred to 
Tyndale's enemies of buying the condemned 
book themselves. Thus the demand was 
greatly increased. Printers could not print fast 
enough, and in spite of the numbers bought 
and burned, hundred of copies still reached the 
London merchants, who supplied the anxious 
people with the desired volume. 

At last tlie authorities saw their mistake, 
and getting a further clue as to the manner in 
which the books were sold, they instituted most 
vigorous researches, and imprisoned all whom 
they considered guilty — the merchants whose 
enterprise had secured the admission of the 
condemned books being also imprisoned or 
forced to flee for safety. Thus for a while the 
circulation of the New Testament was arrested, 
but only for a while. Tyndale had hidden him- 
self securely in one of the smaller German 
towns (either Marburg or Strasburg), and could 
not be found, while Roye (who had left Tyn* 
dale) eluded pursuit by going to England when 
he was supposed to be in Holland or Germany; 
so the hot hunt after these "apostates," as they 
were called, ended in complete defeat. 





CHAPTER VII. 

A.D. 1528. 

OME fifty miles north of Frankfort, 
in the beautiful valley of the Lahn, 
that tributary that pours its waters 
into Father Rhine opposite Coblentz, the pic- 
turesque city of Marburg fringes the foot of 
an eminence whose summit is crowned by a 
venerable castle, the residence, in Tyndale's 
time, of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
Philip the Magnanimous, the Landgrave of that 
day, had been the first among German poten- 
tates to espouse the cause of the Reformation." 
Thus writes Demaus, and goes on further to 
say that under the patronage of this great 
leader a university was founded which, in spite 
of many changes and trials, still continues to 
flourish in his quiet and secluded capital. This 
was the first university to which the Reforma- 
tion gave birth. The Landgrave was more 
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sweeping in his reforms than any other leader 
of the new movement, so that afterwards his 
principles, which were consistently carried out 
and pushed to extremes, made himself and the 
picturesque Marburg unhappily notorious. 

At this period everything was calm and peace- 
ful. Tyndale took refuge in this quiet haven, 
and obtained great help from one Hans Luft, 
who had established a printing-press, and whose 
productions in favour of the Reformation made 
Marburg, for the time being, a rival town to 
Speier, and even to Wittemberg. One of these 
productions was '* The Parable of the Wicked 
Mammon," an exposition of the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward. It is in reality a treatise by 
Tyndale on the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
in which he, with great clearness, closely ex- 
amines all the texts that appear in denial of this 
doctrine. Besides this clearing away of negative 
passages, he further adds a plain summary of the 
real meaning of the doctrine, and an exposition 
of those texts that seem to affirm this disputed 
point. Many people trace in this the very 
apparent influence of Luther on Tyndale's 
mind, and no doubt this is true, but at the 
same time Tyndale treats the matter in a per- 
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fectly original manner, showing great powers 
of mind and much acute reasoning, without 
that extravagance of words that so often mars 
the works of Luther. We will quote two para- 
graphs from the Preface, which will give us 
some idea of the work itself: — 

" Some men will ask, peradventure, why I take labour to 
make this work, inasmuch as they will bum it as they did 
the Gospel ? I answer, in btiming the New Testament they 
did none other thing than that I looked for ; no more shall 
they do if they burn me also : if it be God's will, it shall so 
be. 

" Nevertheless, in translating the New Testament I did 
my duty, and so do I now, and will do as much more as 
God hath ordained me to (}o. And as I offered that to all 
men to correct it whosoever could, even so I do this. 
Whosoever readeth this, compare it unto the Scripture. 
If God's Word bear record unto it, and thou also feelest in 
thine heart that it is so, be of good comfort and give God 
thanks. If God's Word condemn it, then hold it accursed, 
and so do all other doctrines : as Paul counselleth his Gala- 
tians. Believe not every spirit suddenly, but judge them 
by the Word of God, which is the trial of all doctrine, and 
lasteth for ever. Amen." 

While thus employed at Marburg, Tyndale 
enjoyed the companionship of several close 
friends, the chief of whom was Fryth, the 
faithful Timothy, the dear confidant of former 
years, when youth was vigorous and hope was 
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Strong. Fryth was his ** son according to the 
faith," and in all things he appeared worthy 
of his beloved ** father," whom he reverenced 
and loved as the friend of St. Paul reverenced 
and loved the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Fryth, having just come from England, could 
give him the latest news of his dear mother- 
country, ungrateful and neglectful as she had 
shown herself of one of her brightest sons. 
** Fryth could tell," says Demaus, **as few 
others could, the whole story of the progress of 
the Reformation, both in Cambridge and Oxford. 
The work of Bilney, the conversion of Latimer, 
the fall of Barnes, the secret circulation of the 
New Testament, the hostility of the. bishops, 
the proposed Royal Divorce, the hopes and 
fears that were beginning to find expression 
in England — all these were well known to 
Fryth ; and in the interest which the narrative 
thus told from personal experience would excite, 
Tyndale would almost forget that he had been 
so long absent from the land he loved so well." 
Fryth had suffered much before he left 
England, and his old companion and friend' felt 
his blood boil within him as he heard of the 
imprisonment and degradation undergone by 
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Fryth, and for what ? For some crime against 
his fellow-man ? No ; for daring to study the 
Word of God in his native language, and for 
reading the works of the continental reformers ! 
*We English must not boast too much about our 
liberality and tolerance, thgugh in comparison, 
no doubt, with Spain and Italy and other 
countries, where the fearful horrors of the Inqui- 
sition held full sway, we may appear rather less 
intolerant. Even those who in later times left 
their country for the almost unknown shores of 
North America, where they founded the flourish- 
ing colony of New Plymouth, even they — 
fleeing from the bigotry of the " Reformed " 
Church — turned out of their midst, and even per- 
secuted, the sect known as Quakers or Friends ! 
It is impossible that all men should agree, — 
" many men, many minds," — but one thing those 
professing Christianity should all agree in, and 
that is, in Charity — the world-wide charity of 
Christ, the love that the beloved disciple John 
insists so strongly upon in his Epistles, whose 
teachings seem to be as much needed now as 
when they were first penned by the " Apostle 
of Love." 

We have spoken of Tyndale several times 
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as *' gentle/* He was so by nature and 
through his great love to God and man, but 
after the sad disclosures from his friend, he 
allows the indignation within him to have free 
vent, and his writings show his feelings very 
strongly, especially in speaking of the higher 
clergy, who were responsible for much of the 
oppression — both religious and political — 
endured by the people. 

The next book, written with still greater 
bitterness, was the '' Obedience of a Christian 
Man," the largest and most elaborate of his 
works, always excepting his translation of 
the ' Scriptures. The language of this book is 
bold and forcible. Tyndale writes as one who 
has a keen eye for abuses, but he had the still 
rarer gift of pointing out how they might be 
reformed. He could not only assist in the 
overthrow of what was so evidently wrong in 
the conduct of the Church, as represented by 
her greedy, immoral, and bigoted clergy, but 
he could see how to reconstruct the fabric (so 
to speak) which was on the eve of its downfall. 
This book met wth a bad reception in England. 
Sir Thomas More pours out the vials of his 
wrath upon it. He and Tyndale had had many 

6 
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a wordy war (on paper), and it is owing to these 
'* Dialogues " of More and the *' Answers" by 
Tyndale, which were met by the Lord Chan- 
cellor's " Refutation," that we are able to learn 
much concerning Tyndale's life and works 
after he left England. But strange to say, the 
volume fell into Henry's hands. Anne Boleyn 
had read it, and now besought the king (who 
at that time could refuse her nothing) that he 
would read it also. Henry did so, and was 
much pleased with what he read, saying, " This 
book is for me and all kings to ready 

The fall of Wolsey was at hand, arid the 
king was about to take the reins of government 
entirely into his own hands. For a long time 
this did not benefit the reforming party at all, 
but afterwards, through Anne and her favourite, 
the Archbishop Cranmer, Henry began to 
favour their plans, especially as they agreed 
with his own ; that is to say, Henry destroyed 
monasteries, and seized church property, and 
turned tables on ^he grasping bishops and 
priests to enrich himself, and at the same time 
he allowed the Bible to be read, and protected 
the translators, and, in short, adopted the 
Reformed religion — not, as we have before said, 
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because he was convinced of its truth, but 
because it was easy for him to declare himself 
the Head of a Church of which he was the 
chief upholder and protector. Thus through 
very untpward means was the Reformation 
effected in England; this, however, was not the 
case while Tyndale was alive. He was not to 
see the fruit of his labours, though we think he 
was enabled through faith to see what' the 
future had in store for his dear native land. 

There was yet a third book, which has been 
largely quoted from, the most bitter of all his 
controversial writings. This was his famous 
** Practice of Prelates," a kind of summary of 
xh^ practices by which the pope and the clergy 
gradually grew up from poverty and small be- 
ginnings into that (almost) universal supremacy 
that they then enjoyed. This can easily be 
traced by reading any good ecclesiastical history, 
which will show how, in the early ages, the 
Church founded by Christ was pure while she 
kept to the "law of love '' of the New Testa- 
ment, while she was persecuted, and while she 
was poor, but when rank and money were 
sought after, when show and not sincerity was 
aimed at, when men forgot the plain teaching 
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of the Gospels, and madfe vain practices for 
themselves like the Pharisees of old, then 
religion lost its power over men's hearts 
and minds, for it was perverted and turned 
aside, and made the vehicle of ambition and 
tyranny. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

N a former chapter we have spoken 
of the plan of buying the Bibles, , or 
the portions of the Bibles, that were 
issuing so quickly from the presses at Marburg 
and Antwerp. It is said — but no one knows 
if it is true — that Packington, being sent to 
Holland by the Bishop of London, dis- 
covered Tyndale, and that the following 
conversation took place between them. 
Tyndale, it appears, had gone to Antwerp, 
whither Tunstal had also gone, full of the desire 
to secure the translations of Tyndale, "and it 
so happened," says an old chronicler, ** that one 
Augustine Packington, a merchant and mercer 
of London, and of a great honesty, the same 
time was at Antwerp, where the Bishop then 
was, and this Packington was a man that highly 
favoured Tyndale, but to the Bishop utterly 
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showed himself to the contrary. The Bishop, 
desirous of having his purpose brought to pass, 
communed of the New Testaments, and how 
gladly he would buy them. Packington then 
hearing that [what] he wished for, said unto the 
Bishop, ' My lord, if it be your pleasure, I can 
in that matter do more, I daresay, than most 
of the merchants of England that are here ; for 
I know the Dutchmen and the strangers that 
have bought them of Tyndale, and have them 
here to sell ; so that if it be your lordship^s 
pleasure to pay for them (for otherwise I 
cannot come by them, but I must disburse 
money for them), I will then assure you to have 
every book of them that is imprinted and is 
here unsold.' The Bishop said, * Gentle Mr. 
Packington, do your diligence and get them, and 
with all my heart I will pay for them whatso- 
ever they cost you, for the books are erroneous 
and nought, and I intend surely to destroy 
them all and burn them at Paul's Cross.' 

"Augustine Packington came to William 
Tyndale, and said, * William, I know thou art 
a poor man, and hast a heap of New Testa- 
ments and books by thee, for the which thou 
hast both endangered thy friends and beggared 
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thyself ; and I have now gotten thee a merchant 
which with ready money shall despatch thee 
of all that thou hast, if you think it so profit- 
able for yourself/ * Who is the merchant ? ' 
said Tyndale. * The Bishop of London/ 
said Packington. * Oh, that is because he will 
burn them,* said Tyndale. *.Yea, marry,' 
quoth Packington. * I am the gladder,' said 
Tyndale, * for these two benefits shall come 
thereof : I shall get money to bring myself out 
of debt, and the wjiole world will cry out 
against the burning of God's Word ; and the 
overplus of the money that shall remain to me 
shall make me more studious to correct the 
said New Testament, and so newly to imprint 
the same once again, and I trust the second will 
much better like [please] you than ever did the 
first.' And so, forward went the bargain ; the 
Bishop had the books, Packington had the 
thanks, and Tyndale had the money." 

Doubts are entertained whether Tyndale took 
an active part in this affair. It was most pro 
bably managed by the Antwerp printers, who 
reprinted his books to supply the great demand 
that had arisen, and who thereby enriched 
themselves. The books, however, were bought, 
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with the evident result that speedily a corrected 
version of the Testament appeared,' which came 
over ** thick and threefold" into England. 
When the Bishop perceived the uselessness of 
the move that he had made, he sent for Pack- 
ington and said to him, "How cometh this, 
that there are so many Testaments abroad ? 
You promised me that you would buy them all." 
Then the worthy merchant replied with keen 
simplicity, ** Surely, I bought all that were to 
be had ; but I perceive they have printed more 
since. I see it will never be better so long as 
they have letters (type) and stamps [for print- 
ing with] ; wherefore you were best to buy the 
stamps too, and so you shall be sure." The 
Bishop smiled at this answer, and so the matter 
ended. 

And now again the books were to be burned. 
Once, or as some say twice, had there been a 
public burning at Paul's Cross, but this, of 1530, 
seems to have been the chief sacrifice. We 
wish we could say that only books were ever 
burnt, but alas! men and women even then 
suffered for their faith, though not until the 
reign of Queen Mary were the martyrdoms 
of very frequent occurrence. Neither have all 
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the martyrs been those of the Reformed re- 
ligion. Feelings ran high, and when the Re- 
formation was firmly established, then the 
party of reform began to persecute in its turn, 
though not with the same vigour and relent- 
less fury as those who were now called Roman 
Catholics, because they upheld the doctrines 
of the Roman Church. 

Let us try to imagine what St Paul's was 
like in these troubled times. Old St. Paul's 
was a Gothic Cathedral, with a lofty tower 
rising near the centre, which seemed to pierce 
the blue sky beyond. **This famous build- 
ing," as it has been called, was built in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and was itself 
founded on the ruins of a still older church, 
— built in the reign of King Stephen, — at a 
time when little boys stole apples out of the 
orchards in Paternoster Row and Ivy Lane, 
The present cathedral was built in the 
style of St. Peter's at Rome, after the Gothic 
pile had been destroyed in the great fire of 
London (1666). Had Sir Christopher Wrens 
plans been fully carried out, St. Paul's would 
be the centre of four handsome cross-roads, 
one of which was to lead down to the river, 
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and which would show up the magnificent 
proportions of the present building to their 
full advantage. Now, blockdd in by tall 
houses, and surrounded by shops and ware- 
houses, one has to crane one's neck to get 
a faint idea of the vastness and the real beauty 
of this comparatively modern building. The 
dome, with its golden cross, rises sublimely 
over the smoke and din and turmoil of the city, 
which throbs with busy life at its feet. 

In Tyndale's time ** Paules," as' they called 
it, was a busy mart, for we Christians repeated 
the sin of the Jews of old — we bought and 
sold In the House of God. Elsewhere it 
has been stated that merchants met in the 
broad aisles of the cathedral to transact busi- 
ness. We venture to quote a paragraph from 
a well-known book.* ** People were accus- 
tomed in those days to meet in St. Paul's 
Cathedral to transact thfeir business. The 
sergeant-at-law, in his scarlet robe, white- 
furred hood and coif on his head, gave his 
advices to his clients there. Each sergeant 
had his pillar in St. Paul's, and made his notes 
upon his knee ; and the old church was often 

* " The Book and its Story." 
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the scene of most riotous conflict." We can 
well believe it. 

The old St. Paul's looked down from Lud- 
gate Hill upon the many smaller churches 
which surrounded the centre one. She looked 
down, too, on the rich convents within the 
bounds of the city — on St. Bartholomew's in 
Smithfield ; on the Grey-friars in Newgate 
Street ; on the Black-friars, the White-friars, the 
Austin-friars, and the Crutched-friars, whence 
one might have seen men issuing forth clad 
in sad-coloured robes, contrasting strongly 
with the rich dress of the laymen of that 
period. The localities of these monasteries may 
yet be traced by the names of streets and 
churches and hospitals which still remain as. 
memorials of the past. St. Bartholomew's is 
not entirely secular, for it is devoted to the 
cure of men's suffering bodies, while the 
ancient walls of the Grey-friars shelter hundreds 
of boys now known as " Blue-coat boys," a 
school which was intended for the children 
of London citizens. According to Stowe, both 
*' men-children and women-children " were 
admitted to Christ's Hospital. '* The 23rd 
November" (1552), says he, **the children 
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were taken into the hospitall at Gray-friars 
called Christ's hospitall, to the number of 
almost fower hundred. . . . On Christmas-day 
in the after noone, when the lord maior and 
the aldermen rode to Paules, all the children 
of Christ's hospitall stoode in aray from Saint 
Laurence lane in Cheape [Cheapside] toward 
Paules all in one liverie of russet cotton, the 
men-children in red caps, the women-children 
with kerchiefs on their heads, all the masters 
of the hospitall foremost. . . ." 

But to the eventful burning of the books 
which took place on the 4th May, 1530. 
A large fire was lighted on the north side 
of the church, where the famous cross stood, 
large baskets of books were placed near, while 
those suspected of heresy were compelled to 
throw in their books themselves, — a faggot 
bound to their backs,— a .grim reminder of 
what might probably be their own fate. Dr. 
Barnes, of Cambridge, who has been mentioned 
by Fryth, was thus made to bear a faggot 
to cast in his books to feed the greedy flames 
— sixteen years later \i€ suffered the same fate 
as his books. 

The crowd stood round the ever-increasing 
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flames, eager to see, and yet dreading to see, 
their precious books thus destroyed. Men, 
bending under the weight of the heavy 
volumes, which they brought in sacks, came 
forward and hurled them like so many blocks 
of wood into the flames, the soldiers, who were 
standing by and stirring the flames with their 
halberds, retreating every now and then, half 
suffocated by the fumes of burning paper and 
covers. 

Thomas Bilney; a fellow-student of Tyn- 
dale's at Cambridge, where they read Eras- 
mus* Greek Testament together, and who had 
been the means of the conversion of Hugh 
Latimer and of Dr. Barnes, afterwards suff*ered 
martyrdom ; the fires of Smithfield blazed 
brightly over the young form of John Fryth, 
** who was burned,** says Stowe, ** for his 
opinions concerning the sacrament.** Stowe 
is a wary old chronicler — he never commits 
himself to an opinion ; the beheadings, the 
burnings, the imprisonments, and all other acts 
of tyranny, are recorded by him with strict 
impartiality, whether the subject of the punish- 
ment be king, queen, lord, or simple com- 
moner. 
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We have anticipated a little in these pages, 
for the mention of the burning books brought 
forcibly before us the martyrdoms which fol- 
lowed ; now we must return to Tyndale, who, 
undaunted by the wholesale destruction of his 
books, is carefully correcting his new version of 
the Scriptures, comparing them with Wiclif s 
and Luther s translations, and with the Greek 
Testament of Erasmus. By this time he had 
completed his translations of the Pentateuch,* 
assisted, some say by Coverdale, who was on 
the Continent at this time. He disdained no 
help of any kind, though his own knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew made him independent of 
much aid. Coverdale was far his inferior in 
the knowledge of languages, for Tyndale was 
always learning. During the earlier part of his 
exile he had added to his other acquisitions the 
knowledge of German. 

* See Coverdale's preface to his Bible, p. 132. 





CHAPTER IX. 

N the year 1531, a year after the 
burning of the books at Paul's 
Cross, we find Wolsey dead and his 
influence gone, his place being in a great mea- 
sure filled by his secretary, Thomas Cromwell. 
Wolsey, himself, was not inclined to persecution, 
but he had to study the best ways of gaining 
and keeping the good-will of his clergy, who 
were fiercer than he about the " heresy " of his 
day. Very few, if any, martyrdoms took place 
while Wolsey was in power. King Henry's 
policy was so shifting, anc^, though so self- 
willed, he could so easily be urged into acts 
of cruelty, that it is difficult to say in these 
modern days upon whom the blame of the 
persecutions chiefly rested. 

Cromwell was high in favour at this time, 
because he acknowledged the king as supreme 
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head of the Church, thus following out Tyndale's 
maxims in the ** Obedience of a Christian Man," 
the book which so pleased His Majesty. ''One 
kingy one law in the realm ; no. class of men 
exempt from the temporal sword, no law except 
the law of the land," — ^such were the principles 
enunciated by Tyndale, and such, too, were the 
principles upon which Cromwell acted, and he 
would much have liked to have enlisted Tyndale 
on his side to promote the cause of the supre- 
macy of the king. Tyndale' was far too 
straightforward a man to suit his purpose; he 
could not, and would not, follow all the ** crooked 
and devious" ways into which Cromwell's policy 
would have led him. Although* one book 
pleased the king, another did not. Attempts 
were made to decoy Tyndale over to Eng- 
land. Sir Stephen Vaughan, a friend of Crom- 
well's, and not unfavourable to the Reformers, 
was deputed to go into the Low Countries and 
to search out Tyndale, with promises of pro- 
tection from the violence of the bishops. 
Vaughan went to seek Tyndale at Ant- 
werp, after he had sent letters to Frankfort, 
Hamburg, and Strasburg filled with fair pro- 
mises. No doubt Henry was sincere in wish- 
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ing to see such a man as William Tyndale, biit 
how safe the latter would have been in the 
power of such a capricious monarch, no one can 
say, for certainly Tyndale gave him no opportu- 
nity of showing either kindness or cruelty. 

Outside the walls of Antwerp, which is still a 
strongly-fortified town, Vaughan was one day 
accosted by a stranger, who iiiformed him that 
a person wanted to speak with him. Following 
the stranger till he came to the banks of a run- 
ning stream, Sir Stephen found the "person'* 
to be none other than Tyndale himself. " Sir,* 
said Tyndale, ** I have been exceedingly desirous 
to speak with you. I am informed that the king's 
grace taketh great displeasure with me for put^ 
ting forth certain books which I lately made in 
these parts, but especially for the book named 
the * Practice of Prelates,' whereof I have no 
little marvel, considering that in it I did but warn 
of the subtle demeanour of the clergy of his 
realm towards his person, and of the shameful 
abuses by them practised, not a little threatening 
the displeasure of his grace and weal of his 
realm ; in which doing I showed and declared 
the heart of a true subject, which sought the 
safeguard of his royal person, and weal of his 

' 7 
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commons, to the intent that his grace thereof 
warned might, in due time, prepare his remedies 
against the subtle dreams. If for my pains 
therein taken — if for my poverty — if for my exile 
out of my natural country, and being absent from 
my friends — if for my hunger, my thirst, my 
cold, the great danger wherewith I am every- 
where encompassed, and finally — if for innumer- 
able and other hard and sharp sicknesses which 
I endure, not yet feeling their asperity, by reason 
I hoped with my labours to do honour to God, 
true service to my prince, and pleasure to his 
commons — how is it that his grace, thus con- 
sidering, may either by himself think, or by the 
persuasions of others be brought to think, that 
i;i this doing I should not show a pure mind, 
a true and incorrupt zeal, and affection to his 
grace ? " ' 

Thus pleaded Tyndale with the eloquence of 
a St. Paul, who, feeling he had suffered many 
things, could without boasting freely speak of 
them. But Tyndale forgot one thing. Not all 
his zeal, not all the favour shown by the king 
for the straightforward advice in the " Obe- 
dience " could atone for the remarks he had 
made in his previous volume, the '* Practice of 
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Prelates, " anent that monarch's divorce from 
Katharine of Arragon. This was the real cause 
of Henry's *• displeasure." 

Vaughan had another interview with Tyn- 
dale, and seemed deeply touched by the 
earnestness and pathos with which he pleaded 
for liberty to continue the work upon which his 
heart was set. ** If it would stand with the 
king's most gracious pleasure," said Tyndale 
to him, ** to grant only a bare text of the 
Scripture to be put forth among his people, like 
it is put forth among the subjects of the 
Emperor in these parts, and of other Christian 
princes, be it of the translation of what person 
soever shall please His Majesty, I shall immedi 
ately make promise never to write more, nor 
abide two days in these parts after the same ; 
but immediately to repair unto his realm, and 
there most humbly submit myself at the feet of 
His royal Majesty, offering my body to suffer 
what pain or tortures, yea, what death his grace 
will, so that this be obtained." 

Could humility and self-abnegation go farther 
than this? No honour, no fame did Tyndale 
require for himself. If only the work might 
go forward, no matter by whose means, he was 
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willing to give up life itself, and to die with- 
out honour — a mere unit among the many 
millions. 

Vaughan did not effect his purpose in coming 
to Antwerp. Tyndale had heard such news of 
the arbitrary proceedings in England that he 
had no mind to venture there himself. He 
was willing to die to promote the good cause, 
but he deemed he could do it better service in 
a foreign land, where, at least, he had freedom. 
The events of the next two years justified his 
fears. Bilney, his old friend, was burnt, and 
Latimer and many others were under suspicion 
of heresy, and were anticipating the same 
late. 

John Fryth was induced to return to England, 
from whence he never went back. He was 
committed to the Tower, and there received 
some striking letters from his much-loved 
friend, Tyndale, who, in the meanwhile, judged 
it wiser to remove from Antwerp, as his hiding- 
place was no longer safe. Writing to Fryth 
about his great work he says : "I call God to 
record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus to give a reckoning of our 
doings, that I never altered one syllable of 
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God's Word against my conscience, nor would 
this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it 
be honour, pleasure, or riches, shall be given 
me. 

When he knew that Fryth was to die, he 
addressed these solemn comforting words to 
him: — 

** Dearly beloved, be of good courage, and 
comfort your soul with the hope of this high 
reward, and bear the image of Christ in your 
mortal body, that it may at His coming be 
made like to His, immortal ; and follow the 
example of all your other dear brethren which 
chose to suffer in hope of a better resurrection. 
Keep your conscience pure and und^filed, and 
say against that nothing. Stick at [resolutely 
maintain] necessary things, and remember the 
blasphemies of the enemies of Christ, * They 
find none' (they say) *but that will abjure rather 
than suffer the extremity.' ... If you give 
yourself, cast yourself, yield yourself, commit 
yourself wholly and only to your loving Father ; 
then shall His power be in you and make you 
strong, and that so strong, that you shall feel 
no pain, which shall be to another present 
4eath ; and His Spirit shall speak in you and 
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teach you what to answer, according to His 
promise. 

** Fear not threatening, therefore, neither be 
• overcome of sweet words ; with which twain 
the hypocrites shall assail you. Neither let the 
persuasion of worldly wisdom bear rule in your 
heart ; no, though they be your friends that 
counsel. ... If the pain be above your 
strength, remember, * Whatsoever ye shall' ask 
in my name, I will give it you.* And pray to 
your Father in that name, and He will cease 
your pain or shorten it. The Lord of peace, 
of hope, and of faith be with you. Amen. 

''William Tyndale." 

The persecutions did not all take place in 
England, as perhaps might be supposed from 
the previous pages ; in Paris, in Flanders even, 
men suffered for their faith. In Germany the 
reformed religion was bitterly persecuted, for 
a time at least, but there the Reformation and 
general uprisings of the lower classes became 
confused with one another, and for a time the 
•central parts of Europe were in a state of 
chaos — both religious and political. This/ had 
nothing to do with the present persecutions 
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in England, which were the result of the mis- 
taken zeal of bigoted men. 

It seems strange that Tyndale should have 
remained safe in a land where fines and im- 
prisonments, persecutions and death, were the 
lot of all the professors of a purer faith, and 
where the printing of heretical books was an 
offence punishable with extreme cruelty. 
Tyndale hiii himself securely for one thing ; he 
had loyal and true friends around him for 
another. Thomas Poyntz, the owner of the 
house in which he lived at Antwerp, being a 
man of some standing and influence, was able 
to shield his English visitor. The Emperor, 
Charles V., was often on unfriendly terms with 
Henry VIII., and was not likely ever to renew 
the hollow friendship they had once professed 
to each other, seeing that his aunt, Queen 
Katharine, had been cruelly divorced by her 
husband, and disgraced in the eyes of the people. 
For this reason he was very unlikely to seize 
Tyndale to please Henry, or indeed to trouble 
himself about a man who made no enemies, and 
whose work, moreover, was obnoxious to his 
hated uncle-in-law. All these causes combined 
kept Tyndale safe in the midst of danger, and 
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calm amidst all alarms. He acted with caution 
and moderation, and made himself beloved by 
his kindness and charity to the poor. 

*' He was," says Foxe, " a man very frugal 
and spare of body, a great student, an earnest 
labourer in the setting forth of the Scriptures 
of God. He reserved or hallowed to himself 
two days in the week, which he named his 
pastime, Monday and Saturday. On Monday 
he visited all such poor men and women as 
were fled out of England, by reason of perse- 
cution, into Antwerp, and these, once >frell 
understanding their good exercises and qualities, 
he did very liberally comfort and relieve, and 
in like manner provided for the sick and 
diseased persons. On the Saturday he walked 
round about the town, seeking every hole 
and corner where he suspected any poor person 
to dwell; where he found any to be well 
occupied, and yet overburdened with children, 
or else were aged and weak, these also he 
plentifully relieved. And thus he spent his two 
days of pastime, as he called them. And truly, 
his alms were very large, and so they might 
well be ; for his exhibition that he had yearly 
of the English merchants at Antwerp, when 
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living there, was considerable, and that, for the 
most part, he bestowed upon the poor. . . . 

** He was a man without any spot or blemish, 
of rancour or malice, full of mercy and com- 
passion, so that no man living was able to 
reprove him of any sin or crime ; although 
his righteousness and justification depended 
not thereupon before God, but only upon the 
blood of Christ, and his faith upon the same." 

This is just such a picture of Tyndale as 
one would imagine for oneself — gentle, charit- 
able, and kind to all in distress. In con- 
troversy he was often sharp and bitter, like 
his antagonist Sir Thomas More, who in his 
private life was rarely equalled in all the 
qualities that go to form a good man, husband, 
and father. We must take a few grains of 
salt with many of the facts stated by Foxe, 
who in some things is incorrect. By the ** ex- 
hibition " that he speaks of, is meant a yearly 
sum supposed to have been paid by English 
merchants to Tyndale for his services as chap- 
lain to their body at Antwerp. This is all a 
mistake. No official services were held ; they 
dared not bring notice on themselves by meet- 
ing together for private worship, although no 
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doubt, in his ministrations Tyndale might, ay, 
and did, read and pray with those in need of 
his kindly help and comfort, but these were 
unpaid services, given freely out of love to 
his Master, whose suffering servants it was his 
joy and delight to serve in every time of need. 
He was debarred from attending public wor- 
ship at all, and this was one of the charges 
laid against him by Sir Thomas More. ** He 
sayeth no service at all," says the latter in 
his " Confutation," " neither matins, evensong, 
nor mass, nor cometh at no church, but either 
to gaze or to talk." Allowing a little for the 
bitterness of More's enmity, this charge was 
true on the whole. 






CHAPTER X. 

EFORE concluding this eventful life 
of our great Reformer, we will take 
a short survey of the place in which 
he worked and thought so much for his dear 
countrymen — where, though his years there 
were short, he ended the labours of a life- 
time. 

Antwerp in the sixteenth century was at 
the height of its prosperity and splendour. 
The sluggish river Scheldt is wide and navi- 
gable, allowing vessels of large bulk to unlocid 
at her wharves. The name of Antwerp is said 
to be derived from " wharf," [aon de werf, or 
aetit werf)y "on the wharf," for the large 
amount of trade in this city is mostly carried 
on through river traffic. Many a stately vessel 
bore away from Antwerp the precious volumes 
fresh from the busy pen of Tyndale, who was 
never weary of revising and re-revising his 
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translations, that they might as far as possible 

attain perfection. The calmest and most 

• 

pleasant year in his life was spent in the 
English home of the merchants, over which 
Thomas Poyntz presided, which was established 
in the year 1474 by the magistrates of the 
city, in order to encourage English merchants 
to stay in Antwerp, or to give them a' tem- 
porary home there while transacting their busi- 
ness. 

No city of Belgium presents grander streets 
and squares, the finest of which is the Place 
de Meir, where stands the king's palace, and 
the equally palatial residences of the merchant 
princes rising on the Boulevards, and which 
occupy the site of the old ramparts. The 
magnificent line of quays along the Scheldt 
are among the finest in Belgium. Better than 
all these splendid places is the house which 
Tyndale occupied in the Rue de la Vieille- 
Bourse^ in the midst of a labyrinth of obscure 
streets between the Grande Place and the 
Cathedral. 

Antwerp has suffered many changes. The 
Venice of the North Sea, as one might call 
it, has much declined from the times when 
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the great fairs held there attracted merchants 
from all parts of the world. Under the 
Emperor Charles V., Antwerp ranked first 
among the trading cities. An old author says 
that 2,500 vessels could be seen at one time 
lying in the river, while the road traffic was 
almost as great. , , 

Time has wrought many changes in this 
wealthy city — this ** mistress of the Scheldt." 
Spanish and- French patronage and enmity 
have worked moral and material harm. Under 
Philip II., of Spain, the Duke of Alva per- 
secuted the Protestants with the utmost rigour, 
introducing all the terrors of the Inquisition 
among the unhappy Netherlanders. Thou- 
sands of people sought refuge in England, 
where they established silk factories, which, 
whilst they added greatly to our prosperity, 
decreased that of Antwerp. 

Tyndale must often have passed by the 
beautiful Gothic Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the straight arrow-like tower of which cleaves 
the upper air, far, far above the highest houses 
— and Antwerp houses, like most of those in 
old continental cities, are very high. The musi- 
cal chimes float down from their airy chamber 
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like the droppings of silver rain, delighting the 
ear of the most careless passer-by. Antwerp 
was not yet enriched by the master-pieces of 
Rubens, who was not born till 1577, nor by 
those of his pupil Van Dyck, nor by Teniers, 
but Tyndale must have seen the quaint fountain- 
top made by the blacksmith-artist Quentin 
Matsys, who, for the love of his masters 
daughter, struggled through many difficulties 
until he became the well-known painter, and 
according to the story won the prize his success 
deserved. 

The fountain or well is shown close by the 
portals of the tower, where it is still covered 
by the canopy of wrought iron made by 
Matsys, showing the figure (of small propor- 
tions) of Salvius Brabo, a mythical hero, who 
defeated and cut off the hand of the giant 
Antigonus. Matsys became one of the first 
painters of his time, and was in a great measure 
instrumental in raising the school of Antwerp 
to an equality with that of Bruges and Ghent. 

Tyndale saw the cathedral in all its first 
loveliness, for though begun in the fourteenth 
centur)^ it was not finished till about the time 
of his arrival there. Since that time it has 
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been much damaged by religious zealots, and 
again by the French republicans in 1 794 ; 
but it has again been happily restored. 

England was now in some respects a safer 
refuge than the Low Countries, where the Inqui- 
sition was established, armed with full powers 
to seize all suspected persons, to try, to torture, 
to confiscate, and to execute without any appeal 
from their sentence, and this under the ** most 
Christian Emperor" Charles V. He was com- 
pelled to tolerate the Protestants in Germany, 
where popular feeling was too strong for him, 
and where the various Electors and Princes 
nominally under his rule could unite to defy 
him if he pressed his power too far ; but in 
the Netherlands he could reign supreme — there 
were none strong enough to oppose. This 
wicked and oppressive policy was still more 
thoroughly carried out by his son Philip II. 
by means of the Duke of Alva, of whom we 
have just spoken. Alva's name has become 
a byword for all that is wicked and brutal, 
merciless and degrading. 

While Tyndale enjoyed the protection of the 
English merchant's house he was comparatively 
safe, but after some time there was no safety 
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for him either in England or in Antwerp, for 
a plot » was being laid to arrest him whenever 
he could be taken alone. No one seems to 
quite understand why the plot was formed, or 
by whom, but the agents used were English- 
men, we are sorry to say, and the scheme was 
carried out to the letter. Hitherto Tyndale 
had led almost a charmed life. Although 
surrounded by enemies, by spies, and pitfalls of 
all descriptions, he had happily escaped them 
all, but now that his work was just accom- 
plished, the cherished translation of both Old 
and New Testaments finished, he was called 
to **go up higher." Although the means used 
were cruel and treacherous, yet none the less 
were they the instruments of God's almighty 
purpose — the Master can make use of what 
tools He pleases. 

** It was not in Belgium," says Demaus, 
" but in England that the plot was con- 
cocted. Some of those whom his writings 
had most bitterly offended, hopeless of any 
opportunity of wreaking their long-cherished 
vengeance, now that England had thrown off 
the Papal supremacy, and was manifestly 
gravitating towards Protestantism, determined 
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to avail themselves of the bloody edicts of the 
Emperor to accomplish their purpose. It was 
well known that Tyndale was resident in 
Antwerp, and it was probably not difficult ta 
be introduced to his acquaintance. Inside the 
English House, or even in the company of his 
friend Poyntz, he was safe, but it was easy to 
watch for an opportunity when he was alone ; 
it was possible to decoy him away from his 
refuge, and once seized and subjected to the 
operation of the sanguinary laws against heresy, 
his escape was extremely improbable, his doom 
was practically settled.'* 

They had laid their plans well. It was not 
likely that any interference would be offered on 
a foreign soil, even if the matter came to be 
known in England, which seemed to them 
hardly possible. Their wicked schemes were, 
however, made public. 

Among the merchants in the English House 
appeared one day a man calling himself Henry 
Philips, who came there at Tyndale's desire 
and as his guest ! The merchants of the town, 
who much honoured and esteemed Tyndale, 
frequently invited him to their houses ; in this 
way he became acquainted with Philips, who 

8 
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had ingratiated himself among them. In a 
short time he and Tyndale were on very 
friendly terms, and thus it happened that 
Tyndale nourished the viper which stung him. 
The scheme was indeed cunningly devised, for 
so well did this traitor play his part, that after 
having, through Tyndale's recommendation, 
procured a lodging at the merchants' home, he 
was enabled to see the books and other secrets 
of his victim's labours, and could give full 
information at head-quarters. Tyndale seems 
to have lost his usual caution here, but Philips 
acted his part so well, and pretended to be so 
earnest a convert to the Protestant cause, that 
we can hardly wonder at his success. Poyntz, 
however, was not so trusting, and asked Tyn- 
dale what he knew about his friend, but Philips 
cunningly put his doubts to rest, and for a time 
the matter dropped, and Philips disappeared to 
Brussels, where he procured the officers and the 
necessary warrant from the Procureur-General. 
On his return he came again to Poyntz' house 
(knowing he was absent), and made arrange- 
ments to dine there. About noon he returned, 
and on seeing Tyndale asked him to lend him 
forty shillings, "for," said he, " I lost my purse 
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this morning coming over at the passage 
between this and Mechlin." Tyndale, ever 
ready to do a kindness, and suspecting nothing, 
gave him the forty shillings, leaving himself 
penniless. Then said Philips, ** Master Tyn- 
dale, you shall be my guest here this day." 
" No," replied he, *' I go forth this day to 
dinner, and you shall go with me and be my 
guest, where you shall be welcome." So when 
dinner-time came. Philips and Tyndale came 
out together, but as the entry was long and 
narrow, Tyndale politely waved Philips forward, 
that he might go first. Philips, in pretended 
humility, would have ''Master Tyndale" to 
go first, and thus he unconsciously walked into 
the trap, for seated on each side of the door 
were the officers from Brussels, whom Philips 
had brought to arrest his friend. As Tyndale 
passed out, the traitor, Judas-like, pointed him 
out; the men came forward and took him 
prisoner, even their hard hearts pitying him for 
the surprise, the indignation, and the grief that 
he showed when he understood the treachery 
that had been practised against him. His 
books and all his belongings were taken by the 
Emperor^s attorney (the Procureur-General)^ 
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who was Philips* ally, and had come over to 
Antwerp from Brussels with him. Tyndale 
was carried away to the Castle of Vilvorde, 
eighteen miles from Antwerp, and there he 
remained for sixteen months — namely, from 
the end of May 1535 to October 1536. Among 
the archives at Brussels there is preserved a 
document in which Adolph Van Wesele has 
made a formal entry of the payment of various 
sums of money for the expenses incurred during 
Tyndale*s imprisonment there. 

" Archives dp belgigue : " Chambre des Comptes, 

No. 19,622. 

Fol. viii. Expenses in vacation and other expenses in 
affairs of justice of the Lutherans. 

Paid to Adolph Van Wesele on account of the business 
done by him as well as in keeping of a certain prisoner named 
William TyndaU, a Lutheran, [the Protestants were called 
Lutherans abroad], as for his money expended, done and 
expended therein at the request of the Procureur-General, 
for a year and one hundred 'and thirty-five days, at forty 
stivers the day, as appears by the taxation, assignment, 
.and quittance pertaining thereto, the sum of ;^io2.* 

There was no chance of escape from Vil- 
vorde. It was a fortress built after the style 

* Forty stivers were equal to five shillings, at that day 
a large sum. This also included the cost of the guards. 
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of the Bastile, consisting of seven massive 
towers, connected by smaller buildings, the 
whole being surrounded by a huge moat, 
spanned by three drawbridges. This grim 
edifice was happily demolished at the end of 
last century, only a few tr9.ces of some of the 
dungeons remaining. 
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O pains were spared by Poyntz and 
his friends to rescue their beloved 
and honoured guest from the fang^ 
of the Flemish law. AcQording to that law 
the charges brought against Tyndale were of 
the gravest character, and no small influence 
would avail to snatch him from his peril. Their 
thoughts turned to England, and attempts were 
made to interest the great Cromwell and his 
sovereign on behalf of their countryman, who 
would not, as affairs now stood, be regarded as a 
heretic by them, if he acknowledged the king's 
supremacy. To this test he was not put, for 
Henry did not trouble about his unfortunate 
subject, being too busy in punishing those at 
home. He executed priests for disputing the 
Royal supremacy, and he burned laymen for 
denying the Real Presence, a sure proof that 
the life of one man was not of much moment 
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to this autocratic monarch — even though that 
man were a Tyndale. Cromwell, however, did 
make some exertions on his behalf, by striving 
to influence some members of the Imperial 
Government in his favour, using the king's 
name, but his efforts were useless. Poyntz 
even undertook to deliver the letter written by 
Cromwell to the Marquis of Bergen-ap-zoom 
at Brussels, but here the malicious scoundrel 
Philips frustrated all his plans, and destroyed 
the small hopes that remained of Tyndale's 
release. 

** When the said Poyntz," says Foxe, '* had 
tarried three or four days, it was told him of 
one that belonged to the chancery, that Master 
Tyndale should have been delivered to him ac- 
cording to the tenor of the letters ; but Philips 
being there, followed the suit against Master 
Tyndale, and hearing that he should have 
been delivered to Poyntz, and doubting lest he 
should be put from his purpose, he knew none 
other remedy but to accuse Poyntz, saying 
that he was a dweller in the town of Antwerp, 
and there had been a succourer of Tyndale, 
and was one of the same opinion, and that 
all this was only his own labour and suit, to 
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have Master Tyndale at liberty, and no man's 
else." 

Poyntz was himself a prisoner, and "had to 
answer charges on his own account. By judi- 
cious delay he put off* the evil day of answering 
the twenty-three or twenty-four articles declared 
against him by the Procureur-General, and 
when he had done so, he soon perceived that 
he might expect to be put to death — they would 
condemn him out of his own mouth. He 
managed to make his escape from Brussels, 
and came over to England, where he spent the 
rest of his days. This good man, who remained 
so loyal to his English friend, and who risked 
so much for him, ranks with Humphrey Mon 
mouth as a fellow- worker with the noble-hearted 
Reformer — as one who strengthened the hands 
of those who worked for their Lord and Master. 

It may perhaps be a matter df surprise that 
Tyndale should have been so long spared by 
his merciless judges, who could so easily have 
put him to death. But they required, even 
here, a show of justice, and among his books 
and papers was nothing found of sufficient theo- 
logical " heresy " upon which to condemn him. 
They must have his English works, his own 
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writings — the translation of the Bible was not 
illegal. Some considerable time was spent by 
the learned men of Louvain in translating such 
passages into Latin from ** The Wicked Mam- 
mon, " ** The Obedience," ** The Practice of 
Prelates,*' "The Answer to Sir Thomas More," 
in which the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome were most strongly dwelt upon 
and condemned. The clergy of all nations read 
Latin (or were supposed to do so), thus the 
articles drawn up against him from these books 
would be understood by them, as well as by the 
theologians appointed by the Eipperor to sit as 
special commissioners on cases of heresy, where 
their controversial knowledge would be of use 
to the general council. 

We do not know that Tyndale was treated 
with any marked cruelty during his imprison- 
ment, although the following letter implies that 
the most ordinary comforts were lacking, and 
as he was left without money he had ho means 
of supplying the$e wants. He writes thus to 
the governor-in-chief. Marquis of Bergen : — 

" I believe, right worshipful, that you are not 
ignorant of what has been determined concern- 
ing me by the Council of Brabant. Therefore 
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I entreat your lordship, and that by the Ldrd 
Jesus, that if I am to remain here (in the Castle 
of Vilvorde) during the winter, you will request 
the Procureur to be good enow to send me 
from my goods, which he hath in his possession, 
a warmer cap, for I suffer exceeding from 
cold in the head, bein^ afflicted sorely with 
a perpetual catarrh, which is considerably in- 
creased in the dell. A warmer coat also, for 
that which I have is very thin ; also a piece of 
cloth to patch my leggings. My overcoat has 
been worn out — my shirts are also worn out. 
He (the Procureur) has a woollen shirt of mine 
if he will be kind enough to send it. I have 
also with him leggings of thicker cloth for 
putting on above. He has also warmer caps 
for wearing at night. I wish also his permis- 
sion to have a candle in the evening, for it is 
wearisome to sit alone in the dark. But above 
all, I beseech and entreat your clemency to be 
urgent with the Procureur that he may kindly 
permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew 
grammar, and Hebrew dictionary, that I may 
spend my time with that study. And in return 
may you obtain your dearest wish, provided 
always that it be consistent with the salvation 
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of your soul. But if any other resolution has 
been come to concerning me before the con- 
clusion, of the winter, I shall be patient, abiding 
the will of God, to the glory of the grace of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose Spirit I pray may 
ever direct your heart. Amen. 

" W. Tyndale." 

This letter, pathetic in its details of the 
privations and wants of our brave translator, 
was written ifi Latin. We do not know 
whether the greedy Procureur sent him the de- 
sired goods, for he had seized his whole property, 
but it seems unlikely from what is known of his 
character.* Patience, Tyndale ! you will not 
have another winter of hardship; before the 
next winter you will be released from this world, 
its cares, and its sorrows, from the hunger, cold, 
and thirst which you are now enduring so bravely 
for the sake of your faith. The lieutenant and 
his family became his friends, so we will hope 
that his hardships were somewhat lessened. 
But the chief of a prison must not show much 
kindness to a prisoner, or he may lose his post 

* His books must have been sent, for, while in prison, 
he made the last revision of the New Testament. 
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on the charge of too much leniency, and thus 
all chance of benefiting his charges be taken 
from him. 

At last the day arrived when Tyndale was to 
meet his accusers face to face, and to hear the 
various charges preferred against him. The 
trial was made public in order to inspire the 
people with terror on their own account ; still, 
fearful of an uproar, the judges had appointed 
a strong guard to keep order and to awe the 
bystanders. Tyndale was brought into the 
** court " as we should call it, gaunt and wasted 
from imprisonment and insufficient food ; long 
beard and bright hollow eyes complete the sad 
spectacle of one who ** looked more like a dead 
body or a shadow than a living man." A crowd 
of learned men and his judges took their seats 
on a platform, Tyndale being brought thither 
in their midst. When silence was obtained, the 
president stated the cause of the assembly, and 
repeated the nature of the offences with which 
Tyndale was charged. "He had been arrested 
for many great heresies ; his chamber had been 
searched, and prohibited books had been found 
in great numbers ; and he had himself composed 
many treatises containing heretical opinions, 
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which had been widely circulated. The articles 
alleged against him were then recited : — 

'' Fir sty he had maintained that faith alone 
justifies. 

^'Second, he maintained that to believe in the 
forgiveness of sins, and to embrace the mercy 
offered in the Gospel, was enough for salvation. 

** Third, he averred that human traditions 
cannot bind the conscience, except where their 
neglect might occasion scandal. 

** Fourth, he denied the freedom of the will. 

''Fifth, he denied that there is any purgatory. 

** Sixth, he affirmed that neither the Virgin 
nor the saints pray for us in their own person. 

** Seventh, he asserted that neither Virgin nor 
saints should be invoked by us." 

These and many other articles of belief 
which could easily be extracted from Tyndale's 
writings were all judged to be heretical. Ac- 
cording to the customs of justice, he was 
offered the services of an advocate and an 
attorney, that he might avail himself of escape 
through legal ingenuity, but he declined this 
apparently friendly offer, foreseeing but too well 
that it would be useless ; his sentence had been 
decided on ere it had been pronounced. He 
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would not submit to be condemned tamely, 
however,-Trmen should hear of his witness for 
the truth. He spent much time in writing to 
the doctors and theologians of Louvain, answer- 
ing their objections, and defending himself 
with masterly skill. His letters have unfor- 
tunately been destroyed, — they were in the 
hands of the enemy, — but from the replies which 
were found among his papers, the main subject 
of the dispute can be surmised — Fides sola 
justificat apud Deum (Faith alone justifies 
before God), This was the motto, this was 
the groundwork of all his treatises, in which 
he maintained that it was the cardinal doctrine 
of the New Testament, and applied it to the 
question of human merit with keen and fearless 
reasoning and logic. 

These treatises were written between the 
time of his trial and his condemnation, which 
took place in August 1536. ' The date has 
been ascertained from a despatch of one of 
, Cromwell's envoys in the Low Countries, who 
writes thus from Antwerp to the Secretary : 
*' So it is that on the tenth day of this present 
[August] the Procureur-General, which is the 
Emperor's attorney for these parts, dined with 
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'me here in the Eniglish House, who satisfied 
me that William Tyndale is degraded and 
condemned into the hands of the secular power, 
so that he is very like to suffer death this 
next week. As to the articles upon which 
he is condemned, I cannot as yet obtain [them], 
albeit I have a grant [a promise] which, once 
obtained, shall be sent your Lordship by the 
first." 

Nearly two months elapsed between the 
sentence and its execution — two weary months, 
of which each day Tyndale might expect to 
be his last, but we know that he who had so 
valiantly fought the good fight Would endure 
unto the end. No terrors of death would 
frighten him ; he was but going home ; his 
warfare accomplished, his labours completed, he 
awaited his rest like a brave soldier of Christ. 

Calmly and quietly was he led out to die. 
The open sky above him seemed sweet to the 
prison-worn man, the broad meadow-lands 
which sloped towards the shining river re- 
freshed his weary eyes, the merry song of the 
birds cheered his heart — that tender, brave 
heart, that had ever responded to nature's 
happiest moods. Amidst all this morning 
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beauty a dreadful crime was committed, ay, 
and sanctioned by the law which represents 
justice! To kill a man for his honest- and 
pure convictions is nothing short of murder, 
whatever it may be called in legal phrase. 

He uttered no protest as he was thus led 
forth to execution. Like his Master, he 
** opened not his mouth ; " his whole life spoke 
for him, no need of passionate appeal or vehe- 
ment declaration, which would fall on deaf 
ears. 

His own words addressed to Fryth were 
fully borne out by himself: 

'' Give yourself, cast yourself, yield yourself, 
commit yourself, wholly and only to your loving 
Father ; then shall His power be in you and 
make you strong." . . 

The lingering painful death by fire he was 
mercifully spared. By the laws of the land 
he was first to be strangled and then burnt. 
Being led to the stake, which,, as if in derision, 
was formed like a cross, he requested a few 
minutes for private prayer. Then he spoke 
and cried aloud, **Lord, open the King of 
England's eyes!" The faggots were then 
piled around him, till he seemed to be enclosed 
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in a little hut, and at a given signal he was 
strangled! When life was extinct, the Pro- 
cureur seized a torch and kindled the pile, 
and in a very short time the' mortal remains 
of William Tyndale were an undistinguishable 
heap of ashes ! 

Thus was his useful, honourable, pure, and 
blameless life ended. He had looked for no 
other death. He was well aware that in no 
country was real freedom to be found. The 
judges of his native land were quite as likely 
to have re-condemned him as those on a foreign 
shore. '* If they burn me," he had said, eight 
years before, " they shall do none other thing 
than I look for." 

The malice of his enemies had prevailed. 
His career w^as cut short, but his work has 
not been stopped. The spot where his ashes 
rest is unknown, but his work is known 
throughout the civilised world ; wherever 
English is spoken, there, sooner or later, is 
to be found the English Bible, speaking to 
men in much the same words that this zealous, 
brave, simple-hearted Reformer used when he, 
through so many difficulties, translated the 
Scriptures for us, 

9 
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** One feels instinctively that he was no 
ordinary commonplace man, no mere scholar, 
or active, energetic priest. He was no shrewd 
man of the world, but was as ignorant as a 
child of the ordinary acts by which favour is 
propitiated and popularity so frequently won. 
His simplicity, his earnestness, his noble unsel- 
fishness, his love of truth, his independence, 
his clearness and force of mind, his invincible 
energy and power — these mark him out as 
a true hero, one of those great men specially 
raised up and qualified for a noble work, whose 
lives always constitute a landmark in the 
annals of human history. . . . No voicfe of 
scandal has ever been raised against him ; and 
there are no black spots in his life which it 
is the duty of a biographer to whitewash." * 

His whole life, we can truly say, was an 

example of the well-known motto, which he 

loved so well : — 

" in necessariis, unitas ; 
in dubitas, libertas; 
in omnibus, caritas." 

"in things essential, unity, 
in doubtful things, liberty, 
l\ all things, charity.'* 



Pemaus ; ** William Tyndale," 




CHAPTER XII. 




OTHING more remains to be done 
than to gather up the threads of his- 
tory which are interwoven in this 
biography. It almost seems as if William 
Tyndale were here depicted as the one and 
only translator of the Sacred Writings, although 
other names are sometimes mentioned. This 
is by no means the case. Wiclif/ as every 
one knows, was the first translator in England, 
of whom too much cannot be said. The 
want of books was still greater in his days 
than even in those of Tyndale, consequently 
his translation, which, as we have already 
said in the opening chapter, was made from 
the Latin version of the Bible, is wanting in 
those shades of meaning, that elegance and 
precision of language, that marks the work of 
Tyndale. Greek and Hebrew were almost 
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unknown in England, and were not taught 
in the colleges, so Wiclif had no resource but to 
make the best translation he could out of the 
already once translated Book, which had been 
in many ways very imperfectly rendered into 
Latin from the original Hebrew and Greek. 

Miles Coverdale's version of the Scriptures, 
which quickly followed Tyndale's, was taken 
in a large measure from that of his predecessor, 
and the language and mode of translation are 
very similar. Besides which, his attainments 
were far below those of Tyndale : he was not 
capable of translating from the original lan- 
guages. In his preface he says : ** Consider- 
ing how excellent knowledge and learning an 
interpreter of Scripture ought to have in the 
tongues, and pondering also mine own insuffi- 
ciency therein, and how weak I am to perform 
the office of a translator, I was the more loath 
to meddle with this work. Notwithstanding, 
when I considered what great pity it was 
that we should want it so long, and called to 
my remembrance the adversity of them who 
were not only of ripe knowledge, but would 
also, with all their hearts, have performed that 
they begun, if they had not had impediment " 
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[here he alludes to Tyndale], '* considering, I 
say, that by reason of their adversity it could 
not so soon have been brought to an end as 
our most prosperous nation would fain have 
had it ; these and other reasonable causes con- 
sidered, I was the more bold to take it in 
hand." 

The **Biblia'* of Coverdale, as he called 
his translation, was allowed to be printed in 
England, and after many emendations and 
revisions was sanctioned by the bishops, and 
shown to Henry, who said, " Well, but are 
there any heresies maintained thereby?" To 
which they answered that "there were no 
heresies that they could find/ ** If there be 
no heresies," said the King, "then, in God*s 
name, let it go abroad among our people/* 

In 1537 appeared a Bible, bearing the name 
of Thomas Matthew, "Set forth with the 
Kinges most gracyous lycence." At the end 
are these words — " To the honoure and pray se 
of God was this Byble prynted and fynesshed, 
in the yeare of our Lorde God MDXXXVII." 
This book had been printed abroad, but by 
whom nobody knew ; it was forwarded to 
Cranmer, who, much pleased thereat, sent it 
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on to Cromwell. *' I understand," said the 
Archbishop afterwards in a letter addressed 
to the powerful minister of state, " that your 
lordship, at my request, hath not only exhibited 
the Bible which I sent unto you to the King^s 
Majesty, but hath also obtained of his grace 
that the same shall be allowed, by his authority, 
to be bought and read within this realm." 
Cromwell's influence probably had much to 
do with the permission that was given to buy 
and sell copies of the Bible, which was now 
allowed to be read in the churches, so com- 
pletely had the tide of feeling turned. 

Meanwhile, whose was this Bible that ap- 
peared with a name, indeed, but not with 
that of its translator? It has been discovered 
by many signs and by careful investigation 
that Matthew's Bible was in reality the prohi- 
bited translation of Tyndale, compiled by a man 
named Rogers. He had not used the whole 
translation, but had added parts of his own, 
for he was a ** very able linguist and general 
scholar,'* , and appears to have been one of 
Tyndale's friends in Antwerp. It was not 
difficult for him to obtain the uncompleted 
MSS. belonging to Tyndale, and to finish 
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the work himself. Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment are believed to have been slightly altered 
from Coverdale's text, but the whole of the 
New Testament is the work of Tyndale, 
probably the revised edition finished during 
his imprisonment in Vilvorde Castle. 

Thus Tyndale's work was not lost. Under 
another name it was gladly welcomed in Eng- 
land, on which country for a brief while the 
light of the Gospel was to shine, before the 
land was again overclouded by the stocmy and 
troublous days of the unhappy Queen Mary, 
whose reign fortunately was shortly to be suc- 
ceeded by the ** golden age" of her illustrious 
sister, Elizabeth. 

We have appended a few verses from the 
Gospel of St. Luke, showing the two versions 
of the same canticle by those two great men, 
of whom England is justly proud — John 
WicLiF and William Tyndale. 
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THE MAGNIFICAT. 



WiCLIF. 
1380. 

And Marye seyde, My soul 
magnifieth the Lord> 

And my spiryt hath gladid 
in God myn helthe. 

For he hqth behulden the 
mekenesse of his handmaydm : 
for lo^ for this alle generatiouns 
schulen seyethati am blessid. 

For he that is mighti hath 
don to me grete thingis, and 
his name is holy* 

And his mercy is fro kyn- 
drede into kyndredis to men 
that dreden him. 

He hath made myght in 
his army he scatteride proude 
men with the thoughte of his 
herte. 

He sette doun myghty men 
fro seeie^ and enhaunside 
meke men. He hath fulfillid 
hungry men with goodis, and 
he hath left riche men voide. 



He heuynge [having"] mynde 
of his mercy took up Israel 
his child. 

As he hath spokun to oure 
fadrisj to Abraham^ and to 
his seed into worlds. 



Tyndale. 

1534- 

And Mary sayde, My soule 
magnifieth the LordCy and my 
sprete reioyseth in God my 
Savioure. 

For he hath loked on the 
povre degreoffhis honde-may- 
den. Beholde^ nowe from 
hens forthe shall all genera- 
cions call me blessed. 

For he that is myghty hath 
done to me greate thingeSy and 
blessed ys his name : 

Anpl hys mercy is always 
on them that feare him thorow 
oute all generations. 

He hath shewed strengthe 
with his arme ; he hath scat- 
tered them that are proude 
in the ymagincudon of their 
hertes. 

He hath putt doune the 
myghty from their seaies^ and 
hath exalted them of lowe 
degre. 

He hath filled the hongry 
with goode thingeSy and hath 
sent away the ryche empty. 

He hath remembred mercy y 
and hath holpen his servant 
Israhel. 

Even as he promised to 
oure fatherSy Abraham and 
to his seed for ever. 
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